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a 
CHAPTER Il. 


I was more and more delighted with the appearance of the country 
in which my practice lay, and was disposed to cry out in the words 
of the Psalmist, that the lines had fallen to me in pleasant places. 
The northern shores of Long-Island (for there I wish it to be under- 
stood that the scene of my adventures is laid) are remarkable for 
picturesque scenery. On its southern coasts the fisherman struggles 
for a precarious existence, and prairie-like plains extend through its 
central parts ; but passing the ledge of hills which with greater or less 
depression extends through its whole length, you strike into a fertile 
and undulating region. Here is the garden of Long-Island; in a 
spirit of too much partiality I had almost called it the garden of the 
world. For whether in the season of autumn, when nature is beau- 
tiful in her decay, or when our own skies, soft and blue as the Italian, 
are hanging over harvests golden and ripe unto the sickle, I know of 
few scenes where the eye roams in greater rapture, or where the 
painter would rather delight to fix his easel, aud the contemplative 
man to pass the rest of his days. 

Here the roads or rather lanes wind frequently through groves of 
oak or chestnut, or are skirted by the tulip tree and the locust, which 
flourish in full luxuriance ; while on either.side you get a glimpse 
of a country now swelling into little knolls, or sinking into deep 
ravines, or expanding into gay meadows, where the boblink reigns 
peer the bird immortalized by the pen of Geoffrey Crayon. 

ometimes on reaching a hill-top you look unexpectedly on the bright 
expanse of a lake; at others, after gradually ascending, you reach a 
summit whence the unbroken prospect shelves away to the far hori- 
zon, and now you follow the course of those delightful bays or coves 
which indent the northern shores. Beaten roads wind around pro- 
montories crowned by the abodes of the wealthy overlooking the 
waters of the Long-Island Sound and all the gay and moving scene ; 
the snow-white sails of sloops and of innumerable barges, and the 
steam-boat ploughing its way, never mindful of the rocks and whirl- 
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nails, where so many sitdiier craft shana been irretr hevelity wrecked. 
Oh! could the Indian who slee »ps beneath the turf on the promontory, 
with tomahawk and flinty arrow-heads by his side, and whose solitary 
canoe once stole over the surface of these w aters, awake to behold 
the triumphant sweep of these proud boats, how would he bend down 
with fear, and awe-struck wonder, at this almost audacious triumph of 
genius and human art ! 

But the Red Man has passed away forever, and the wild beauty of 
the place is softened down. ‘The husbandman looks with a just pride 
on fields of the richest verdure and the cattle on a thousand hills, 
and the stately (Quaker walks across the scene with countenance 
calm and unruffled as if the spirit had never moved him. Nothing is 
wanting to render this part of the Island an acceptable retreat for the 
summer tourist; and | speak professionally when I say, that they make 
but a poor exchange who barter the healthy exhilaration of scenes 
like these, for the hot and crowded salons, where Health stands at a 
distance and mocks at the scene of folly, or who would give one 
draught of the spring which gushes from the hill-side, for those nau- 
seous waters whose virtues are so highly praised. As it is, Long-Island 


is comparatively unknown. It has charms which no pencil has ever 
portrayed, and contains many sweet flowers which are born to blush 
unseen. But we hope yet to lift the veil from its obscurity. Its hills 
and vallies; its pleasant nooks aud sweet seclusions; its romantic 
lakes and rivers, whose sources have not been explored ; its bays and 


islands associated with the memory of the boldest of bucaniers ; its 
remote and antiquated villages, whose inhabitants have not kept up 
with the age in which they live, and which bear the full impress of 
primeval times ; its Indians, its ancient men, and young and beautiful 
women — perhaps it may fall within my scope to illustrate all these ; 
nor can I conceive of a better preparation for such a task, than that 
afforded in the diversified wandering of the country- -doctor. 

It was the second day after my arrival at the farm-house, that I 
ordered Flummery to get up my horse and sulkey at an early hour, 
for we dined at twelve o’clock at Mrs. Quaintley’s, and I had some 
additional calls to make. The little old man obeyed my summons with 
a promptness which called for my admiration, and I puzzled myself 
to know how the quickness of his motions was compatible with such 
rigidity of muscle, and so great a solemnity of deportment. My ride 
conducted me, as on the day before, along the pleasant banks of Dog 
River. This queer little stream takes its rise nobody knows where 
among the hills, and turns a great many mill-wheels ‘before it even- 
tually finds its way into the w aters of the Long-Island Sound. When 
you look at it from the highest hill-tops, the river Dog seems like a 
silver thread occasionally ‘lost to the eye in its many mazes, but for 
the most part distinctly to be traced upon the bright verdure of the 
landscape. Its capricious and rabid course appears to justify its 
classic name. Sometimes it is so diminished that it merely drips 
from stone to stone, or snarls and frets peevishly over rocks and ob- 
structions, which cause it to halt, hesitate, and turn round, as if it 
would retrace its wanderings. Anon, it forms rapids for a consider- 
able distance, and then rushes violently through small Symplegades 
which appear to come together as you advance. But there are parts 
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of its course where it becomes extricated from every difficulty, and 
rolls on, clear, bright, and voluminous, reflecting the sky-tints in its 
delicious waves, and expanding at intervals into pure and deep ponds, 
where the wild birds love to slake their plumage, and ‘ the springing 
trout lies still.’ 

Such is Dog River. Its waters flashing in the risen sun first met 
my eyes when I looked out of my chamber in the morning, and for 
many years as I set out upon my daily rounds I have been accustomed 
to drive along its banks in my antique sulkey, revolving the deepest 
questions in my mind, and reflecting that ‘there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.’ On the 
day in question [ was on my way to the residence of Mr. M°Tab, and 
was thinking upon the best modes of managing that capricious gen- 
tleman, when | was startled by loud cries, as of some person in dis- 
tress. On advancing a little farther, and turning an angle of the 
stream called Dove-tail Bend, I beheld a woman walking up and 
down the bank, wringing her hands and beating her breast, and fillin 
the place with the bitterest lamentations. As this part of Dog River 
is extremely wild, lying within the gloom of old trees, and the foliage 
of its banks almost black in its luxuriance, the spectacle of this dis- 
tracted creature, although she looked like any thing but a spiritual 
being, forcibly vominded me of one of those unhappy ghosts who 
moan upon the banks of Styx, and cannot cross, because their bodies 
have been deprived of burial. She did not at first perceive my ap- 
proach, but continued to weep and talk to herself. 

‘ Dennis !’ shrieked ‘she, in a voice so sudden and piercing that it 
. went through my ears, and then softening down, and clasping her 
hands, she exclaimed in a mournful tone: ‘Oh, hinney, hinney! and 
is he gone, and is he gone !’ 

I was affected by her genuine distress, and reined in my horse. 
‘My good woman,’ssaid I, ‘ what 7s the matter? What makes you 
cry so? 

She lifted up her eyes, red with weeping, and with a strong Irish 
accent, told the cause of her grief. It was a short story, but a melan- 
choly. On the day before, her husband Dennis and herself were re- 
turning at suu-down from their daily toil, when they had occasion to 
cross the stream in this place, where a tree thrown across formed a 
rustic bridge. She went before, carrying a basket on her arm, and 
reached the shore in safety. But alas! for Dennis. He hesitated in 
the middle of the bridge, and lost his balance. First his right arm 
flew up into the air, and then his left; then his right, then his left. 
It was to no purpose. Dennis had taken a ‘ drap’ too much, and he 
fell into the stream. ‘ Farewell, daylight !’ exclaimed he, throwing 
up his hands with philosophic resignation, and catching a glimpse for 
the last time of the sky. His affectionate wife hastened to his rescue, 
but he had sunk to rise no more. And now she ceased not to call 
upon him in the place where he had died, for his body had not yet 
been found. 

As this was a case which unhappily my medical art did not reach, 
I was on the point of departing, and leaving her to that grief which 
I could not assuage, when my attention was attracted by a rustling in 
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the thicket, and a young fellow bounded forth with a gun in his hand, 
and dressed in sportsman’s attire. 

‘Hallo !’ shouted he; ‘ what the devil’s to pay? What’s all this 
hullabaloo about ? 

I explained to him in a few words the state of the case. 

‘Oh!’ said he, in commiserating accents, ‘I’m very, very sorry for 
you, my good woman. And would you like to know how to find 
him ? 

The poor creature paused, looked up eagerly, and invoked bless- 
ings on him: ‘Oh! indade and indade would I!’ replied she. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I'll tell you. Go into the woods , 

‘Yas.’ 

‘ And get a ten-foot pole 

‘ Yas.’ 

‘And put a potato on the end of it, and put it in the creek, and 
you ll catch him I 

The poor woman broke forth into a tempest of passion at such a 
sudden disappointment of her hopes, and poured imprecations on the 
head of the offender, with a volubility rarely equalled. I was myself 
vexed and indignant at this unfeeling speech, and on the impulse of 
the moment rebuked the young sportsman with a severity which 
forms no part of my disposition. ‘To this he replied by sarcastic re- 
flections on my horse and sulkey, and finally had the insolence to let 
off both barrels of his fowling-piece near my horse’s head, who was 
happily very ‘hard of hearing,’ or else if he had been young and 
spirited, he might have run away. ‘ Every heart knoweth its own 
bitterness,’ said I, as I proceeded on my way, ‘ nor can any thing ex- 
ceed the grief of this poor woman for her lost Dennis.’ I could not 
banish the thoughts of her from my mind, and for a long distance I 
could still hear her cries and lamentations, and the woods and rocks 
réechoed with the name of Dennis ! 

I had gone about two miles from this place, and was determined to 
Jay the case of the unfortunate [rishwoman before the first person whom 
I should meet, when it was my lot to encounter such a singular ad- 
venture, that 1 am sure the reader will think it worth narrating. A 
woman came running toward me, pale and out of breath, and ad- 
dressed me in these remarkable words: ‘ Whoever you are — do 
come — and — and — climb the ladder !’ 

Here she ceased speaking, unable to say more, but placed both 
hands on her sides, and panted, heavily, while she pointed in the 
direction of a small cottage, handsomely situated in the shade of a 
great many trees, and distant about a hundred yards. I followed her 
through an avenue of English cherry trees, greatly wondering what 
was to come next. Presently we reached the house. ‘ What is the 
matter ?’ said I. 

‘I do not know,’ replied she. ‘ Do, Sir, climb up the ladder, and 
see what the matter is. We’re frightened to death.’ 

I turned the corner of the house, and saw a ladder placed against 
a window of the second story, and judging from the cries which pro- 
ceeded from above, there existed some just cause of alarm. I had 
some momentary scruples about ascending, not knowing into what 
company I should arrive, and being armed with nothing but my own 
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innocence, if I except a few doses of calomel and jalap, which would 
form but a poor defence. However, I seized a pitch-fork which lay 
near, and as I went up, could distinctly hear a shrill, agonizing vocife- 
ration of the words, ‘Der Duyvel! Der Duyvel! Der Duyvel!’ as 
if proceeding from some one in extreme jeopardy. 

My curiosity was aroused. I gained the highest round of the ladder. 
The sash of the window was up, but the room was concealed by a 
luxuriant abundance of vine-leaves from without, and by red curtains 
within. I pushed the latter softly aside, and peeped in, and imme- 
diately after, pitch-fork in hand, sprang into the room. It was then 
that I formed the fourth person in a group to which no one but a 
painter could do sufficient justice. I have been many years in prac- 
tice, and have met with many adventures as will hereafter appear, but 
nothing of exactly the same nature as that which I then saw. I 
assure you, my dear Sauitz, that I laugh heartily at it tothis day. In 
one corner of the room, over against an old clock, stood a negro, crow- 
black, looking like an Egyptian mummy in a case, wy with a curious 
expression of wonder upon his face, not unmingled with fear. In 
another corner, as remote from him as possible, a small, crooked, and 
somewhat wrinkled woman, the picture of undissembled horror, was 
holding both hands before her averted face, and quaking from head to 
foot. Whenever her eyes fell on the negro, she trembled very vio- 
lently, ejaculating ‘Der Duyvel! Der Duyvel! Der Duyvel!’ A 
child about four years of age was unconcernedly looking on, with a 
small drum suspended from his neck, a wooden trumpet in one hand, 
and drum-sticks in the other. I stood a few seconds holding the pitch- 
fork, lost in wonder. 

At last I spoke to the woman kindly, and asked what all this meant. 
She immediately placed herself so that I stood between her and the 
object of her terror, and with much gesticulation, rolled out a torrent 
of words in a language which I understood not. I turned to the negro 
for satisfaction, but his lips and his tongue were so thick, and his 
utterance so indistinct, that I could not understand a word that he 
said. I therefore seized him forthwith, and opening the door, which 
was locked on the inside, hurled him violently down stairs, in which 
process he might have broken his neck, if he had not clung to the ban- 
nisters. It appeared to me that I had seen the fellow before; nay, 
when I reflected on it, I was sure [had. ‘ Bilbo! Bilbo!’ shouted I, 
but he had taken to his heels, and was out of sight in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

On coming down stairs, I was so happy as to meet the lady of the 
house, a pretty and interesting woman, whom | followed into the par- 
lor, and from whom I obtained a satisfactory explanation of what had 
just occurred. Her husband wasa German merchant, named Schnapps, 
who resided in the city, and came to see his family once a week. On 
his last visit he had brought with him this woman, who had just 
arrived in one of his ships, to act in the capacity of house-keeper. 
By some accident she had locked herself in an upper room, and they 
were obliged to send to a neighbor’s for assistance. In a short time 
Bilbo arrived with a ladder, and went up to let her out. Now it hap- 
pened that as she was very ignorant, and had been brought up in 
some place where she had never seen a negro in all her life, the mo- 
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ment that Bilbo intruded his black face, she was thrown into such 
convulsions of terror, that it would not have surprised me much if 
death had been the consequence. And indeed the fear seemed mutual ; 
for as she stood in her peculiar garb, jabbering, and shaking, and 
holding up her ten talons before her face, Bilbo mistook her for a witch, 

and she took him for the devil incarnate. It was at this horrid junc- 
ture of affairs, that I leaped in with a pitch-fork in my hand to put an 
end to the illusion. 

The lady and I laughed heartily at this affair, and I made a very 
short visit, and came away after praising one of the children, with an 
unwiped face, for his angelic sweetness. On my way home, after 
having gone the rounds, I met Bilbo carrying a long ladder. I hailed 
him, and would have apologized to his black majesty, but he let the 
ladder fall over his shoulders to his feet, and ran away, as usual. I 
made a discovery with regard to my sulkey.‘ The frame-work of the 
top appeared to be spliced together i in several parts, and on making 
inquiry of Flummery, | was told that it was the result of an accident 
by which master Bolus came near losing his life. As he was taking 
a comfortable snooze during one of his afternoon rides, about a year 
ago, he passed under the branches of an apple-tree, which came in 
contact with the top, and entirely demolished it. This was an instruc- 
tive lesson to me against going to sleep in my sulkey, as many coun- 
try-doctors are wont to do. 

On going into my office, 1 found a person there who had been 
waiting two hours on important business. This was a young man, 
apparently about twenty-one years of age, rither below the middling 
height, with bow-legs, long nose, retreating chin, and not a tooth in 
his head. He was ‘exceedingly bashful, and my entrance threw him 
into such confusion, that I was compelled to busy myself about some- 
thing, in order to give him time to recover himself. When I looked 
at him again, his face was covered with frequent flushes, and wore an 
expression of pain, which led me to think that he was ill of the cholic. 
. Is the pain here?’ said 1, applying my hand to my stomach. 

‘No. 

‘Is it here ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Are you ill? speak out, young man; if I can assist you in any 
respect, it will afford me pleasure.’ 

. This encouraged him a little, and with much stammering and blush- 
ing, he said : 

‘I want to learn Doctoring of you.’ 

This rather took me aback. A medical student had not entered 
into my calculations, nor was I aware that I had any use for him. Still, 
the desire of being serviceable to a modest young man, who might be 
very meritorious, led me to reflect a little, and I inquired his name. 

‘Scroggins,’ replied he. 

From some farther conversation, I discovered that he was my land- 
lady’ s nephew, which settled the matter at once, and I consented to 
receive him as @ student into my office. He did not look like a man 
of brilliant genius, and I would have preferred him if he had been 
possessed of teeth; but old Mrs. Quaintley would have discarded me 
if I had discarded her nervy. I therefore fell back into my antique 
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arm-chair, and ey a lecture on the dignity of the medical pro- 
fession, to which Mr. Scroggins listened with confusion of face, crack- 
ing the joints of his knuckles all the while. When this was over, | 
dined, and immediately after set off to go six miles in a direction con- 
trary to that which I had gone in the morning, to see a man who had 
swallowed a black-snake. It was an old trick of his to swallow snakes 
on a wager; but the messenger said that the last one which had been 
caught expressly for the purpose, while it was a-sunning itself on a 
hill ‘side, was so much larger than usual, that it made him ¢ sick ¢o his 
stomach.’ 

As I was taking the reins from Flummery, and about to depart, 
Mrs. Quaintley screamed after me : 

‘Doctor, doctor,’ said she, ‘ you musn’t go fur, and you must come 
back as soon as you kin. We shall have some company to tea this 
afternoon. Sally Ann Jones is coming over here, and some others. 
I want you to see Sally Ann Jones, doctor. She’s a sprightly gal.’ 

This information led me to bestir myself, in order to get back at 
tea-time, which was at four o’clock ; for no doubt this 4ittle assembly 
was got up that I might be brought into contact with the élite of the 
neighborhood. I was always delighted with the society of the fairer 
sex, although, by reason of» my secluded life, I am accustomed to feel 
a little reserve in their presence ; and you may rest assured, my dear 
doctor, that my heart fluttered when I passed the windows of the 
farm-house on my return, and saw the parlor full of rustic belles, 
fluttering their fans, talking all at once on a high key, and indulging 
in laughter and merriment. There were more present than | had 
expected ; however, in a few minutes after my arrival I entered the 
room. ‘The tea-table was set, and filled with all manner of dain- 
ties, and the tea ‘ waiting’ to be brought in. But what surprised me 
very much, was to see the ladies whom I had lately observed all in 
motion, and so full of vivacity, now seated around the room in a 
circle, with their hands before them, silent and motionless. All was 
so still that I heard the clock tick in the room. Mrs. Quaintley, how- 
ever, arose with dignity when I entered, laid aside her polished knit- 
ting-needles, and presented me severally to all, after her own fashion : 

‘ Doctor, this is Miss Sally Ann Jones. Doctor, this is Miss M*Tab. 
Doctor, this is Mrs. Lilly. Doctor, Mr. Rainbeau.’ 

The last personage mentioned struck my eye. He was the com- 
plete model of a country dandy, and beautifully tricked off in a variety ; 
of costume. When he was in full dress, he wore pumps with red 
ribands; on the present occasion, boots. His pantaloons were 
blown out at the knees, diminishing above and below. His coat was 
a swallow-tailed blue, with gilt buttons, stamped with some curious 
device. It was very superb. On his breast he wore a jet eagle, with 
wings outspread, from whose beak a chain descended to another large 
square ornament farther down, containing a representation, painted in 
water-colors, of a willow tree, a woman, and atomb-stone. On the 
tomb-stone you could scarcely distinguish the letters, ‘In memory 
of ....’ Here the chain was again attached, and thence went fes- 
tooning in various directions about his vest, communicating with a 
pinch- -beck watch, and at last dangling down in front, where it was 
terminated by three seals, three keys, and a ten- -penny- -bit. A silly 
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expression of countenance, and hair plastered down with studied 
effect over a forehead not the most capacious, completed the whole 
of the external man. 

tainbeau, as 1 was afterward informed, had always been ‘ fond of 
dress,’ from a youth up, and he had lately found a model of manners 
in a couple of Frenchmen named Beautemps and Feu de Joie, who 
were idling away the summer at the tavern. I attempted to converse 
with him, but he had very little to say for himself; and in a few 
minutes after, casting a dissatisfied look in the direction of the looking- 
glass, he went out of the room. 

Of the ladies I formed a more favorable impression. They soon 
broke the silence which reigned in the apartment, and the buzz of 
animated conversation again prevailed. Several of them might have 
been called rather pretty, and I noticed Miss Sally Ann Jones espe- 
cially, as a ‘ sprightly girl.’ Her eyes were dark and mischief-loving, 
and her form and features finely moulded. I also liked the quiet, 
comely looks of the matrons who were present. One of them, Mrs. 
Lilly, engaged me in a long conversation, and after asking me how I 
liked the country, and sundry questions of a like nature, narrated to 
me the misdemeanors of my predecessor, Dr. Bolus, causing her 
knitting-needles to fly with greater celerity, as these misdemeanors 
were more heinous. 

In the midst of this account, Miss Sally Ann Jones, who had slipped 
out of the room unnoticed, suddenly made her appearance at the 
door, her whole countenance beaming with animation, and hurriedly 
beckoned her companions to follow her. A general rush was at once 
made by the younger part of the assembly, and the curiosity of the 
old people was somewhat excited. 

‘Luddi! Doctor!’ said Mrs. Quaintley, ‘do go, and see what ’s 
a-goin’ on!’ 

I obeyed the mandate, and following the fugitive girls, found them 
all brought to a stand at the door of my office, which was standing on 
ajar, whispering and giggling among themselves in a state of great 
excitement, while Miss Sally Ann Jones was entreating silence with 
all her might. ‘Shoo-shoo—shoo ! — come softly !— don’t make the 
least noise! Do look at Rainbeau!’ 

I wondered at first, what business that gentleman could have in my 
office, and would have hurried in, but was kept back by the young 
ladies, aver whose shoulders I looked into the room, and beheld some- 





‘thing very rich indeed. 


There stood Rainbeau before a small looking-glass, prinking to his 
heart’s content. He was not exactly satisfied with his toilette, and had 
seized this opportunity to remedy the evil. First, he delicately ad- 
justed his hair, twirling it in several places with his fingers, and press- 
ing it down gently at the sides and on the forehead with his palms. 
Then, with the thumb and fore finger of each hand, he pulled out a 
very little the sharp points of his collar, which did not sufficiently 
appear, at the same time drawing himself up very straight, sinking 
in his chin, and stepping backward and forward before the glass, 
until he appeared completely satisfied with the contemplation of him- 
self. Suddenly, however, as if a thought had seized him, he drew 
forth a silk handkerchief, folded it neatly, laid it on his hand, and 
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placing thereon his seals and appurtenances, commenced a polishing 
process by breathing on and rubbing them alternately. Finally, he 
shook himself in his attire with an air which signified that he was fully 
ready for the grand ceremonial which was tocome. Stepping before 
an empty chair, he placed his left hand upon his back, holding therein 
a glove, bowed very low, as if he were asking a lady to dance, and 
smiling sweetly, said: ‘Miss M°Tab, may I have the excruciating 
pleasure ? 

Having gone through the figures of the dance in his imagination, 
he made haste to obtain another partner, and again making a profound 
obeisance, said with a nasal twang, and with an offensive familiarity 
of expression: ‘ Sally Ann Jones, may I have the excruciating 
pleasure ? 

‘No! you may zot /’ replied the person questioned, and the whole 
bevy of ladies broke out into laughter, and precipitately fled. 

When Rainbeau returned to the parlour, he looked confoundedly 
foolish, (he never looked very wise,) but the exposure which he had 
undergone did not affect him with any lasting mortification. Presently 
Mrs. Quaintley gave the signal to Diana to ‘ Fetch in the things,’ and 
seizing her wand of peacock-feathers, took her place at the tea-urn, 
and the whole company were immediately seated. After the usual 
milk-and-sugar courtesies, the time was beguiled with various con- 
versation, and I related the adventure of the Dutch woman. 

‘ Talking of ladders,’ said Mrs. Quaintley, ‘Doctor, did you come 
by the cat-ladder to-day ? / 

‘ The cat-ladder ? said I, ‘ what ’s that ?” 

‘Oh! the cat-ladder —Graball’s cat-ladder.’ 

I smiled, and shook my head in a way to indicate that I did not 
understand. 

‘Did n’t you see a high, narrow stun housen, this side o’ Kushowses, 
with a pane o’ glass out of the second story window, and a board put 
up, with slats nailed on to it ? 

‘I think I did,’ 

‘ Well, that ’s for the cats to run up when they get shet out o’ nights. 
Graball, the miser, lives there. He loves cats. He’s a horrid miser. 
He let his own sister starve, he did. Doctor, he wont send for you 
if he’s sick. He ’ll die first. He was dreadful sick to his stomach 
last summer, but he would n’t send for Bolus; and it was well he 
did n’t, for Bolus himself had the same complaint that Burks has 
when he ’s in his dreadful bad turns.’ 

‘ What ’s that?’ 

‘The Delirian Trimmmgs. Oh! I may as well tell you now, 
doctor, or I shall forget it. . Squeaking Garrit wants you to come to 
his house to-morrow. 

‘ What ’s the matter with him ? said I, laughing. 

‘He ’s cotched a sudding cold.’ 

Here I thought proper to turn away the conversation from my 
patients, and soon after, rising from the table, the party adjourned to 
the garden where they remained until the dews began to fall. Rain 
beau plucked all the roses which he could lay hands on, presenting 
some to the ladies with a studied air, and placing others in his button- 
hole. For myself, I was deprived of the pleasure of the promenade, 
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by being suddenly called to my office to assist a person who had got 
a chicken-bone in his throat, which would neither go up nor down. 
I returned however to the parlour to partake of the entertainment of 
the evening, and was congratulated on having just arrived ‘in time.’ 

There happened to stand in one corner of the apartment in which 
we were, a superannuated harpsichord, or piano, which even in our 
grand-parents’ time must have known its best days, and which now 
seemed scarcely able to stand, by reason of extreme old age and 
debility. Its legs were thin and tottering, its complexion was faded, 
its tone feeble and wiry. It seemed, in short, the very shadow of the 
strong and massive instruments of the presentage. Still, when gently 
touched, and by an experienced hand, it would prolong the faint 
echoes of those ‘old tunes,’ for which some persons profess so great 
a love. It is rare to meet with these ancient harpsichords except in 
the country, in families where they have descended as heir-looms and 
are reverenced from generation to generation. They almost carry us 
back to the virginals of Queen Elizabeth’s day, and awaken sensa- 
tions in the mind independent of their peculiar workmanship. Where 
are those whose delicate fingers have worn away those keys, or who 
to the sound of their music moved in the exploded country-dance ? 
Where are those who hung with interest over the shoulders of the 
fair, and who found the music sweet, because they loved the player, 
and because all sounds are musical in the ears of those who love ? 
Perhaps their dim portraits, in antique robes, are still venerated, and 
retain their place upon the walls, or more probably they have been 
forgotten forever, because the very memory of those that remembered 
them has perished. 

It was toward the old harpsichord that the attention of all present 
was now turned, and alternate glances at that, and Miss M*Tab, gave 
a mute sort of intimation that a ‘ great treat’ might be expected. 
Some one raised the lid, exposing the array of yellow-white ivory 
keys, at which Mrs. Quaintley rose, and approaching Miss M°Tab, 
was about to ask that she would oblige the company by playing some 
of her favorite airs ; but Rainbeau took that office upon himself; and 
stepping forward and extending his right, hand while he directed the 
thumb of his left with a significant look toward the piano, he bowed 
low, and said: ‘Miss M*Tab, do allow us the infinite satisfaction !’ 

The young ladies appeared greatly moved at this remark, and shook 
violently, thrusting their handkerchiefs into their mouths, until Miss 
Sally Ann Jones, who was the victim of an irrepressible impulse, 
pointing toa sleeping kitten, suddenly exclaimed, ‘Oh la! what a 
funny cat!’ and broke out into laughter, in which the company joined. 
This transparent device was opaque to the eyes of Rainbeau, who 
also laughed, and looking at Miss M‘Tab, perseveringly urged his 
request. But that prim old maid shook her head and declined. Upon 
this she was immediately set on by all the young ladies, who begged, 
and insisted, and entreated, and at last carried her away by force of 
arms. She sat down before the instrument, but declared that she had 
forgotten every thing. 

At last, after a dozen times denying that she could play, and being 
as often told that it was ‘no such thing,’ and that she ‘ knowed she 
could,’ she ran her fingers a few times over the keys, by way of pre- 
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lude, and was about to commence, when Mrs. Quaintley arrested her 
hands, and begged her ‘jist to wait a few minutes.’ During the pause 
thus made, the toothless Mr. Scroggins, who was too bashful to come 
of his own accord, was violently dragged in by his aunt, to get the 
full benefit of the music. When attention was again restored, and 
while the whole company were grouped about the instrument, and 
Diana, and Flummery, and the other domestics peeped in at the door, 
Miss M°Tab began. She played the Battle of Prague, exhibiting the 
effects of that remarkable piece in a manner to elicit universal appro- 
bation; for in the midst of the martial music which inspired the 
soldiery, you could hear the rolling of drums, and the roaring of 
cannon, and the discharge of musquetry, and the shouts of victory, 
and the groans of the dying. All present were struck with the simi- 
larity of the sounds, and Rainbeau himself was greatly moved. ‘ Ah!’ 
said he, ‘ what a sweet air !’ 

Nothing would satisfy the company but that Miss M*Tab should 
play it over again ; and I verily thought, that in the tremendous onset 
of the second engagement, and during some of the discharges of 
artillery, the ancient harpsichord would dissolve into its original ele- 
ments of wood, ivory, and wire, and exist no more. Happily, how- 
ever, the thunders ceased, and the smoke cleared away, aud just at 
that time the old-clock in the corner striking nine, the company put 
on their hoods and departed. 


LINES 


TO A CERTAIN POET ON READING CERTAIN VERSES OF HIS. 





‘I turned away in sadness, and passéd on.’ 


Ano had that luckless — blue 
The power to neutralize ‘ Love’s proper hue ?” 
Henceforth each nymph the fatal color shun, 
That lost the heart a rainbow cestus won! 
Say, gifted one! is this the fatal reason 
Why singly blest, (’tis said) you still remain ? 
Ah! we protest, and that our bended knees on, 
With any of our set your fears were vain. 


There ’s Lilla, with her lips of glossy coral, 
Floranthe, smiling through ambrosial locks ; 

Blancmange-fac’d Eve, with whom you cannot quarrel, 
Though ten times every day her ears you box. 

There ’s softest Anne — the oil without the mustard ; 
Helen, whose foot fits Cinderilla’s shoe ; 

And thrifty Grace, that made the premium custard, 
And Thyrza, sentimental, but not blue. 


These, when some kindling lip the strain rehearses, 
That tells of Hotspur and his gentle one, 
Or how that glorious Greek the victory won, — 
Would lisp applause, and call them ‘ pretty verses!’ 
Would mend thy faulty hose, though e’er so blue, 
And from their own exclude th’ obnoxious hue; 
Keep bakers’ scores and ‘ chronicle small beer,’ 
While every second phrase would be, ‘My Dear! NEA. 
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THE FUNERAL TREE OF THE SOKOKIS. 


PoLan, a chief of the Sokokis Indians, the original inhabitants of the country lying between 
Agamenticus, and Casco Bay, was killed in a skirmish at Windham, on the Sebago lake, in the spring 
of 1756. He claimed all the lands on both sides of the Presumpscot river to its mouth at Casco, as his 
own. He was shrewd, subtle, and brave. After the white men had retired, the surviving Indians 
‘swayed’ or bent down a young tree until its roots were turned up, placed the body of their chief 
beneath them, and then released the tree to spring back to its former position. 


L 


Arounp Sebago’s lonely lake 
There lingers not a breeze to break 
The mirror which its waters make. 


Il. 


The solemn pines along its shore, 
The firs which hang its gray rocks o’er, 
Are painted on its glassy floor. 


Ill. 


The sun looks o’er with hazy eye, 
The snowy mountain-tops, which lie 
Piled coldly up against the sky. 


Iv. 


Dazzling and white! save where the bleak 
Wild winds have bared some splintering peak, 
Or snow-slide left its dusky streak. 
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v. 


Yet green are Saco’s banks below, 
And belts of spruce and cedar show, 
Dark fringing round those cones of snow. 


PER TE 


VL 


The earth hath felt the breath of Spring, 
Though yet upon her tardy win 
The lingering frosts of Winter cng. 


VII. 


Fresh grasses fringe the meadow-brooks, 
And mildly from its sunny nooks 
The blue eye of the violet looks. 


VIII, 


And odors from the springing grass, 
The sweet birch, and the sassafras, 
Upon the scarce-felt breezes pass. 


™X, 


Her tokens of renewing care 
Hath Nature scattered every where, 
In bud, and flower, and warmer air. 


Xx. 


But in their hour of bitterness, 
What reck the broken Sokokis, 
Beside their slaughtered chief, of this ? 
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xi. 


The turf’s red stain is yet undried — 
Scarce have the death-shot echoes dieg 
Along Sebago’s wooded side : 


Xi. 


And silent now the hunters stand, 
Grouped darkly, where a swell of land 
Slopes upward from the lake’s white sand. 


XIU. 






Fire and the axe have swept it bare, 
Save one lone beach unclosing there 
Its light leaves in the April air. 


XIV. 


With grave, cold looks, all sternly mute, 
They break the damp turf at its foot, 
And bare its coiled and twisted root. 






xv. - 













They heave the stubborn trunk aside, 
The firm roots from the earth divide — 
The rent beneath yawns dark and wide. 


XVI. 


And there the fallen chief is laid, 
In tasselled garb of skins arrayed, 
And girded with his wampum-braid. 



















XVII. 


The silver cross he loved is pressed 
Beneath the heavy arms, which rest 
Upon his scarred and naked breast.* 


XVIII. 






’T is done: the roots are backward sent, 
The beechen tree stands up unbent — 
The Indian’s fitting monument! 


XIX. 


When of that sleeper’s broken race 
Their green and pleasant dwelling-place 
Which knew them once, retains no trace ; 













XX. 


Oh! long may sunset’s light be shed 
As now upon that beech’s head — 
A green memorial of the dead ! 


XXI. 


There shall his er be, 
In Northern winds, that cold and free 
Howl nightly in that funeral tree. 


XXIl. 


To their wild wail the waves which break 
Forever round that lonely lake 
A solemn under-tone shall make! 





* Tue Sokokis were early converts to the Catholic faith. Most of them, prior to the year 1756, had 
removed to the French settlements on the St. Francois. 
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And who shall deem the spot unblessed, 
Whese Nature’s younger children rest, 
Lulled on their sorrowing Mother’s breast ? 


XXIV. 


Deem ye that mother loveth less 
Those bronzed forms of the wilderness, 
She foldeth in her long caress ? 
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XXV. 


As sweet o’er them her wild flowers blow, 
As if with fairer hair and brow 
The blue-eyed Saxon slept below. 


XXVI. 


a eee allie insnn idle nn sete sie elite 


What though the places of their rest 
No priestly knee hath ever pressed — 
Nor funeral rite nor prayer hath blessed ? 


Seance Se SRR 


XXVII. 


What though the bigot’s ban be there, 
And thoughts of wailing and despair, 
And cursing in the place of prayer !* 


Dees 


sae woe 


XXVIII. 


Yet Heaven hath angels watching round 
The Indian’s lowliest forest mound — 
And they have made it holy ground. 
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XXIX. 


There ceases man’s frail judgment ; all 
His powerless bolts of cursing fall 
Unheeded on that grassy pall. 
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XXX. 


Oh! peel’d, and hunted, and reviled! 
Sleep on, dark tenant of the wild! 
Great Nature owns her simple child! 


XXXI. 


And Nature’s Gop, to whom alone 
The secret of the heart is known — 
The hidden language traced thereon ; 


XXXIL. 


Who, from its many cumberings 
Of form and creed, and outward things, 
To light the naked spirit brings ; 


XXXIII. 


Not with our partial eye shall scan — 
Not with our pride and scorn shall ban 
The spirit of our BRoTHER MAN! 


*Tue brutal and unchristian spirit of the early settlers of New-England toward the red man is 
strikingly illustrated in the conduct of the man who shot down the Sokokis chief. He used to say he 
always noticed the anniversary of that exploit, as ‘the day on which he sent the devil a present.’ 

Vine Witviamson’s History or Marne. 
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ON THE VOICE. 


Ir was a beautiful compliment, that paid to an Italian lady by the 
distinguished cavalier, last lingering specimen as he was of the chi- 
valric fervour, the Lord Herbert of Cherbury : ‘ Die whensoever thou 
wilt,’ said he, ‘thou needest change neither face nor voice to be an 
angel.’ 

Faces we have among us here at hand on every side, that may well 
vie with Italian, or any other beauty but alas, my masters, for 
the voices! Alas, that so many of our belles, who need undergo a 
change so slight in any one other respect, to fit them for an entrance 
into paradise, should be stopped at the gates, as they must be, until 
they can be furnished with an entirely new endowment in this essen- 
tial requisite! Alas for the huge pile of cast-off nasal articulations 
that I behold clustered and heaped together against that outer wall of 
opal! Alas, for the husky impediments, the ear-piercing squeaks, the 
pistol-shot abruptnesses, the revolting harshnesses, the cracked-kettle 
intimations, the agonizing squeals, the slip-shod drawls, and the rum- 
bling distances of sound, that must all be lost, cast away, abandoned, 
repudiated, and abjured, before those diamond Gates can possibly 
unfold to admit one of that bright host of beings of celestial origin, 
formed for man’s irradiation and delight ! 

Now with us of the mere Masculine, words are, generally speaking, 
to be taken as the lawyers have it, pro tanto—for as much as the 
ideas are worth that these words would in writing convey, without 
any reference whatever to sound — but the dew of Gop’s precious 
blessing of Woman descends upon the soul in the tones of her Voice ; 
which, when she mars, she destroys one of the gifts that ‘ intimate 
eternity to man ;’ one of the sweetest compensations of life; and a 
charm, perhaps the most unfailing, that binds her lover to her image, 
when time, or distance, or death, shall have changed joy into recollec- 
tion and regret. 

Is it not so? When the wingéd Word comes back to revisit the 
soul in some moment of deep remembrance, however long the inter- 
val, does not the ethereal tone that first gave it life flutter again at 
the breast, and chime along the nerves, and make it impossible for 
the heart to change its fealty? Do not the hands and the arms in- 
voluntarily extend themselves toward the source of that remembered 
music, and the visited soul breathe forth the assurance, heard perhaps 
with joy in Heaven, ‘ I have been true to thee!’ 

And even in this our own sex, our own gross sex, man proper, man 
womanless — how precious is the gift of the pure voice! I would 
fain hope that some one who listens to me may have once heard old 
Incledon’s ‘ Lads of the Village.’ I will fancy thee, admired Reader, 
to be at this moment diving into thy recollection of the deep riches, 
the grand compass, the ever-new and unexpected openings, the liquid 
gushes, the flights, the dying falls, the woodland echoes, and all the 
miracles of sweetness, of that delicious and wonderful voice, which 
proved, better than any philosophy, that the seat of the soul is some- 
where in the region of the heart and lungs. It spoke to us from 
thence. His throat was full of nightingales, with their ‘ Tereu, jug, 
jug, jug, hark to me now, hark ye!’ and the buds opened, and the 
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hawthorn blossomed, and Woman brightened, and there was light within 
us and around us, and all were young and happy while he sang! His 
articulation was any thing but perfect. Words there were that died 
of joy at being chosen by him, and were buried in the utterance of 
richer sounds ; but hardly was this, as it seemed, to be regretted. The 
subject of the song was known; the voice was inspiration; every 
auditor became a poet, and the happiest images of which his genius 
was susceptible thronged around him into existence, while the listen- 
ing soul hovered betwixt rapture and expectation. 

Yet it is not of the voice of man, either in song or in speech, that I 
desire principally to write, who have a more important subject in the 
conversational voice of Woman — dear Woman; on the purity, the 
gentleness, and the sweetness of which, so much of the enjoyment 
and domestic happiness of life depends; and which appears to me 
not to receive among us the attention and culture it deserves. 

During the delirium of love, one hardly knows by what charm one 
has been fascinated; but the time of analysis arrives at length, and 
then happy is he, to whom the voice of his mistress sounds sweetly 
as before. ‘Ah, La Faire,’ said the French lady to her admirer, ‘ you 
no longer love me! I have had that mole upon my neck all my life 
long, and you never discovered it ’till now!’ This moment of dis- 
covery comes like the shock of the Joust, and Love is sure to be un- 
horsed if assailed by an abrupt or harsh voice; or pierced to the 
quick, by a sharp or a stinging one. 

And, on the contrary, who that breathes in the enjoyment of this 
magic grace of Woman, would exchange it for any other? While 
gazing, in the hope that he may listen ; and listening, as if the words 
were life; and living, in a perpetual refreshment of the soul! The 
taste, the smell, the touch, the sight — they are all common, all ple- 
beian senses in comparison to that inscrutable perception and power, 
by which the spirit imbibes Love out of Sound ; or welcomes Joy, or 
Hope, on its errand through the air! By which, thoughts are inter- 
changed, desires known, and the heart is made infallibly to under- 
stand the inmost heart. By which, man pleads, and prays; and Woman 
promises ; and Gop commands, calls, creates, revives, forgives! By 
which, the blind is made cheerful, the paralytick contented, and the 
aged joyous: and by which, Woman, tender, true, and refined 
Woman — for the surest indication of her refinement is the tone of 
her voice—charms every nerve, occupies every sensation, and scatters 
golden light along the path of her companion, man. 

Is this a quality to be lightly thought of, or in any degree neglected, 
in the education of the accomplished Lady ?—and yet does it receive 
among us the attention it emphatically merits? In some individuals, 
no doubt the gift is a direct boon from Nature ; but even in these in- 
stances, it requires watchful care for its preservation, as well as correct 
enunciation, cultivated manners, and a gentle disposition ; without 
which, the voice, however round and silvery its tone, cannot long re- 
tain its original sweetness and felicity of entrance into the heart. But 
with these advantages of culture, every voice may to a certain degree 
be improved. Every acquisition of the mind and every amelioration 
of the heart tend toward this result, until at last the soul of Woman 
clothes its thoughts in the music of her celestial destiny ; and ‘ when 
the ear hears her, then it blesses her.’ Joun WATERS. 
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The Sons of France. 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 













Queen of the World, O France! my country, raise 
Again aloft thy seam’d and furrow’d head ; 
Though many a rent thy children’s flag displays, 
Undimm’d the glory still around it shed ! 
When fiom thy hand the golden sceptre fell, 
And Victory on thy valor look’d askance, 
E’en then thy foes were heard the cry to swell, 
* Honor’d hevver be the Sons of France!’ 














The bonds of Pride thy strength could burst asunder; 
Misfortune, France! but rais’d thy name more high : 
Yes! thou couldst fall, but oh, ’twas like the thunder, 
Which deep rebounds and roars along the sky: ” 
The Rhine, in sorrow, with his waters laves 
Those shores no more commanded by thy lance, 
And cries aloud, from out his reedy caves, 
‘Honor’d forever be the Sons of France!’ 











Itt. 


More generously Heaven its gifts ne’er rain’d, 
Than when, to blot away the fou! imprint 

Of rude barbarians from thy soil profan’d, 
Abundant harvests o’er thy fields it sent : 

While the Fine Arts, avenging prompt the crime 
Of pillage, to thy palaces advance, 

And there engrave, in words defying Time, 

* Honor’d forever be the Sons of France !’ 












IVs 


Read what unerring History lays before ye! 
What ancient people quail’d not at thy gaze? 
What modern nation, jealous of thy glory, 
Sank not o’erwhelm’d beneath that glory’s blaze? 
England in vain threw in the scales the wages 
Which kings implored, ere they could meet thy glance; 
Dost thou not hear the voice of by-gone ages ? 
* Honor’d forever be the Sons of France!’ 











Vv. 


Gop, who the tyrant scourges, and the slave, 
Wills yet to see thee free — ay, free forever ; 
Its web around thee let not Pleasure weave ; 
Liberty laughs at Love's slight bow and quiver: 
Then take his torch — his arrows from thee fling — 
The world enlighten ; then the crowds who chance 
To break their fetters, will in pwans sing, 
*Honor’d forever be the Sons of France!’ 











VI. 


Lift up thy head, O France! the world’s proud queen ! 
Thy richest laurels thou shall soon collect : 
A spreading palm, with branches ever green, 
Thy children’s ashes henceforth shall protect. 
Then may the traveller, earnestly I pray, 
Whom my strong love of country shall entrance, 
Over my grave repeat, some future day, 
* Honor'd forever be the Sons of France!’ E. 8. 0's. 
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SKETCHES OF THE COUNTRY. 


NUMBER ONE. 


No one who has ever lived or travelled at the North, can forget a 
New-England village. In many respects it is unlike every other 
place where human beings congregate. Its broad streets, its gravelled 
side-walks ; its neat white houses, with their green venetians and 
pretty porticos ; its fine old elms at the corners, and shrubbery in the 
court-yards, and rich meadows all about it; make it worthy of the 
fame it has acquired, the world over. Take the pleasantest country 
town elsewhere, and it lacks something of coming up to the standard 
of a New-England village. There may be more elegance and more 
wealth in many a hamlet at the South, and the Middle States boast 
numbers of towns of great taste and beauty; yet there is wanting 
that air of neatness, and that true independence of manhood, which 
the mountain breezes give to the population of her vallies, which 
associates with a New-England village all that we love in nature, with 
all that we admire in humanity. 

But of all other villages in New-England, those which lie on the 
shores of Winnipisseogee Lake are to me by far the most beautiful. 
Massachusetts boasts of her Northampton, her Worcester, and her 
Stockbridge — the last deriving not a little of its celebrity from being 
the residence of one of the cleverest women in the States — and they 
are all very lovely; yet they lack that wonderful adornment which 
nature has bestowed, that rare union of the extremes of grandeur and 
beauty, which makes up the enchantment of the villages on the lake. 
What, for example, can be prettier than the views of Centre-Harbor, 
from the west or the north? As the traveller comes over the hills, 
and the broad valley lies spread out before him, with the village sleep- 
ing quietly in its bosom, he will involuntarily rein in his horse, that 
he may the longer gaze on what is so very, very lovely! Far away 
to the east, the long range of the Ossipee mountains confines his vision 
to a prospect as fair as that which the Jewish ruler saw of old from 
Mount Nebo. The whole valley of the Winnipisseogee, with its rich 
farms, and broad lake, and gay diversity of hill and dale, swells and 
ripens to his view, and the green copses here and there dotting the 
whole surface, add a charm to the picture, of which no gazer ever yet 
tired. The river winds its course along to the lake, now expanding 
itself into a broad sheet, to supply the ever-busy wheel of the manu- 
factory, and then narrowing to its own modest size, and flashing back 
the glad sunshine from its ripples, as it glides softly through meadow 
and hazle-wood. The hard beaten road runs like a white line over 
the landscape, at times winding past neat farm-houses and spacious 
barns, and at others lost for a space in the dark woods of beech and 
maple, which cast their unchanging shadows over the way. 

And then the Lake House, standing at the head of the beautiful 
bay, whose ripples almost lave its foundations; dear to me from the 
associations of white arms, and jet-black eyes, flashing through their 
long dark fringes, which my college days have clustered about them ; 
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the long wharf and its mimic ships; the light sail-boat bending grace- 
fully to the wind ; the old trees on the shore, and the foot-paths wind- 
ing among the close, thick under-brush of the forest — all together 
make up to my eye the most beautiful panorama I have ever beheld. 

I well remember that one pleasant October morning, sundry of us 
who were making a temporary residence at Centre Harbor, set out to 
visit the Falls on the Ossipee Mountain. After driving some eight or 
ten miles to the foot of the mountain, we left our horses and vehicles, 
and made the ascent on foot. The path led along the top of high 
banks, and precipices edging a ravine, through which a stream, by a 
gradually descending and winding course, tumbled and foamed over 
its rocky bed toward the valley below. I never remember to have 
more enjoyed the freshness of the air, the beauty of the grass and 
flowers, the twittering of the birds, the whirring, ever and anon, of 
some pheasant scared from its haunt, and the various other sources of 
delight, both to the ear and the eye. 

Before reaching the Falls, we diverged from the stream, with the 
intention of taking a shorter route over the mountain to the fountain 
head, which we were told was well worth seeing, and then following 
its course downward. After half an hour’s walk over every variety 
of surface, rock, morass, and jungle, we reached the spot, and found 
ourselves well compensated for our labor. It is a large, circular spring, 
ten or twelve yards across, from the clear sanded bottom of which 
the water was gushing out in a thousand places. Just beyond the 
outlet, the stream was playing in every variety of motion ; now almost 
placid, running off into meandering rivulets, then shooting with 
rapidity over large smooth masses, bearing on its rich, transparent 
bosom white bubbles, like fairy barks in a race. All this was seen 
under the green light of overhanging foliage, waving only to give 
entrance to the partial sun-beams, that passed and repassed, like un- 
embodied spirits of light, in their pastime and gladness. It was so 
gentle and peaceful, that the very birds seemed to bid you doff ambi- 
tion, and enter the haunts of innocence and tranquil wisdom ! 

Crossing bridges formed of decayed logs, the path winds down- 
ward by the bank, close to the water, until a precipitous rock denies 
farther progress, over the ledges of which the stream descends. It is 
then shut in during its whole course onward to the cascade, by high 
banks, forty, sixty, and even an hundred feet high, and generally per- 
pendicular. It is here, where the distance between the banks is 
fifteen or eighteen feet, that Chamberlain made his famous leap, when 
pursued by the Indians ; Chamberlain, so well known for his fearless 
exploits during Lovell’s war. Tradition adds, that one Indian, in 
attempting to follow, failed to reach the opposite bank, and was dashed 
to pieces on the rocks below. 

The scenery at the Falls is strikingly beautiful and unique. The 
hills all around rough and rocky, with their recesses slightly wooded, 
rise bright into the blue sky, and are admirably set off by the foliage 
of the trees that start out from the declivities of the ravine. The 
stream glides smoothly over its bed, here and there edging the frag- 
ments of stone, that impede its motion, to the very brink of the chasm, 
when it projects itself in one unbroken leap of ninety feet into the 
basin below! ‘The basin is a perfect circle, of twenty yards in diame 
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ter, meses weds in, save at a cite outlet, by precipices of 
moss-covered rocks, nearly a hundred and fifty feet high. As you 
stand on its border, with the dark and damp rocks rising perpendicu- 
larly above you, watching the silvery mass pouring itself as it were 
from the blue bosom of the sky into the depths below, the scene is 
irresistibly charming. It gave to me an unmingled pleasure, which 
I have never since received from any of nature’s works, and which I 
can never cease to remember. 

We lingered around the Falls until nearly sunset, exploring every 
cavity to which we could find an entrance, above or below, when our 
guide summoned us to depart. On our way home, we took a different 
path, and winding for a time through the thick underwood, and over 
the decayed logs ‘and upturned roots of a former age, came at length 
to a rugged promontor y, which was like a spur from the mountain 
range tothe lake. Before us lay the whole expanse of the lake, calm 
as a surface of glass, and reflecting the western clouds so clearly from 
its bosom, that its hundreds of islands seemed hung in mid air. On 
the opposite side, the mountain outlines were marked distinctly on 
the sky, and their tops were glowing in the rich light of an October 
sunset. Below us, the stream was winding its way toward the lake, 
through meadows and intervales, and dark copses of fir, while the 
whole landscape was suffused in the most harmonious and beautiful 
colors. More beautiful than all else, however, let me add, were 
bright eyes gazing beside my own. 


NEW-ENGLAND. 


I. 


Fanewett, dear New-England ! — thy blue hills are blushing 
In sunset’s Jast rays, as they fade from my view ; 

Home of my hopes! what fond tears are gushing, 
As I pour forth my blessing and heart-felt adieu! 


Il. 


How sweet are the scenes which my mem’ry is bringing ! 
Thy vales, and thy woods, and thy meadows’ rich store ; 

Thy rough hills and mountains, and old Ocean flinging 
His cool breezy waves round thy rock-girdled shore! 


Itt. 


In thy generous bosom the Pilgrims are sleeping, 
Mid tue reverent honors of sons they have bless’d ; 
Land of the free ! — how the nations are keeping 
Their watch on thy day-star, to guide them to rest! 


IV. 


Ah! home of my childhood ! — there, in life’s dawning, 
My youth’s merry pastimes paternal love blessed ; 

There.a mother’s dear smile was the light of each morning, 
And there is the grave where we laid her to rest ! 


v. 


And there are warm hearts, whom time cannot sever, 
Whose love long has blest me, whose prayers still pursue; 
Where, in my wanderings, oh! where shall I ever 
Find others so gen’rous, so tried, and so true! 
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MARTHE. Und sich als Hagestolz allein zum Grab zu schleifen 
Das hat doch keinem wohl gethan. Faust. 








Tue old bachelor, or Hagestolz, as Frau Marthe very expressively 
names him, presents himself under two forms. There is the merry, 
chirping old fellow, who loves fun and frolic, and hops about among 
women of all ages, with a whisper for the young, and a compliment 
for the old.- A great man is he, in his way, and welcome in all circles : 


‘ Superis deorum 
Gratus et imis.’ 


The pleasure of his company is requested at every party and rout : 
we should as soon think of forgetting the oysters, or the whiskey 
punch, or the centre-light, as of omitting Mr. W ‘in our cards of 
invitation. He treads the ball-room with an easy confidence, as a 
gladiator always victorious steps out upon the arena. So many smiles 
from pretty faces, and nods of recognition, are showered down upon 
him, that his head is kept in constant motion, like that of a plaster 
mandarin, or of Louis Philippe on a review day, while younger 
débutants look on and envy. 

This gentleman does not marry, either because he adores the sex 
too generally, or because he detests the sight of the ‘fond paternal 
ass,’ with three small children appended to one arm, and a sharp-fea- 
tured lady paritura attached to the other; or because he prefers his 
gay roving life, to ‘ settling down,’ as it is called, and has no wish to 
see Madame appear, after a seclusion of eighteen or twenty years, 
ushering into society a troop of ungainly daughters, very much as a 
hen emerges from under a barn, after incubation, conducting, with 
ruffled feathers and cackling tones, her numerous descendants. 

Our type of singleness is not poor. Heaven forbid that we should 
meddle with any of thatclass!_ Theircase is past medicine. To fall 
under our notice, a célibataire must possess a neat little patrimony, 
enough at least to place him above want, and to excite fond hopes in 
the bosoms of his nearest akin. Such a one loves to lie perdu in the 
dreamy depths of an arm-chair, and to twine his pleasant fancies about 
the gracefully-curling smoke of his cigar. He stretches out his feet 
upon the fender, and blesses himself that he is a single man. What 
is there to trouble him? The fire is burning brightly, and the glass 
at his elbow is full. Not his absent buttons, nor the hiatus in his 
coat. A former essayist has represented an old bachelor as miserable, 
because he was forced himself to mend his garments, and pricked his 
fingers in so doing. With such wo-begone ancients, we say again, we 
will have nothing to do. Nevertheless, this stitching is by no means 
confined to the single. Mr. Peter Fichser, an old friend of ours, and 
a married man of long standing, retires within his closet for two 
hours every Sunday, not for self-communion or self-chastening, but to 
shrive a venerable coat of the impurities contracted during the week, 
and to administer the extreme unction to a pair of black pantaloons, 
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some portions of which he might use to shave by. No; anold bache- 
lor’s younger days glide on smoothly enough; but when the shaking 
hand pours from the full glass a libation to Death, and the curling cigar 
smoke excites the asthmatic cough, and the delicate waist has enlarged 
into a preternatural abdomen, and the fashionable boot has given 
place to the gouty shoe, and no one is near to amuse him in the long 
dull winter twilights, visions of connubial felicity hover around. He 
wishes he had a wife, for company’s sake — he feels so lonely. He 
wishes too that he had children to hang about his knees, and to love 
him — especially if blessed with a nephew. Thus he sits, musing and 
regretting, heaves deep sighs, grows gloomier and gloomier, and at 
last, after a few shudders, falls precipitate into the open arms of his 
cook-maid. 

The second class of advanced single men are matter-of-fact persons, 
solemn and retiring, who look, when trying to be gay, as if they were 
performing a disagreeable duty ; offer their arms to a lady as if they 
meant to fracture a rib with their elbows; and have never been mar- 
ried, because always afraid to propose. The culinary finale hangs 
over both, although the one reaches it through a merry life, and the 
other through a gloomy one. 

‘It is as near to Heaven by sea as by land.’ More than one journal 
has witnessed the entry: ‘ Married my cook.’ 

These gloomy units sometimes get the idea of matrimony very 
firmly fixed in their heads. They settle it logically that connubiality 
is to be preferred on many accounts, and determine to realize the 
theory. Instantly they install some lady, probably the last one they 
chanced to see, as their peerless Miss Toboso, and commence the 
siege after the most approved methods. Gone are the moping fire- 
side habits; gone the readiness to catch cold, and the inability to 
bear fatigue. The legion of whims are summarily ejected from the 
abodes (we were on the point of saying ruims) they had so long 
haunted. The stock, generally so loose as to form a pleasant socket 
for the drowsy chin, is drawn up a la bowstring about the neck; flan- 
nels are laid aside, to reduce waists; easy pantaloons are replaced by 
tight, well-strapped doe-skins : 


‘Tam Tam residunt cruribus aspere pelles,’ 


which at any other time would seem intolerable ; and off he scampers 
like mad, to call on her, evehing after evening, for three weeks. Then 
an abrupt cessation of hostilities takes place ; the fire is extinguished, 
and the old bachelor returns immediately to his cold metallic state. 
The melancholy Mr. Nickel became enamoured of an incognita, 
and proceeded to extremities unknown to young lovers. A pew was 
taken at the church she frequented ; tender glances were cast during 
the service, and love ditties hummed during the psalm-singing. This 
soon grew tame. ‘I will walk up and down before her house,’ he 
said. Accordingly he posted himself on the opposite corner. After 
many peerings at the closed blinds, be thought that a face was dis- 
cernible at the second story window. On this, Mr. Nickel gazed 
passionately, and hurled love looks across the street in immoderate abun- 
dance. He could contain himself no longer. He kissed his hand, 
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and waved the embrace up toward the second story window. He 
repeated this pantomime, and lo! the blinds were violently thrown 
open ; two hairy faces protruded themselvesthrough the gap, and kissed 
very red hands, amid roars of derision. The traditional German young 
gentleman advancing eagerly to kiss the beautiful face in the treasure- 
cave, was not more completely taken aback when he heard the rustling 
of the serpentine coils beneath her robes, than was Mr. Nickel. Away 
he ran, dashed, flew, 


‘With his pathos and bathos delightful to see.’ 


Little was known of him for some months. He has since gradually 
recovered from the shock, and is now engaged in training himself for 
a pedestrian match against time. 

Frau Marthe remarks, in the course of her edifying conversation, 
that ‘ ein hagestolz ist schwerlich zu bekehren,’ in which she is very 
right indeed. There is nothing in the world harder to manage than 
an old bachelor; and the lady who lands one safe at her feet on the 
shore, merits the title of an Izaak Walton among the ‘ fishers of 
men.’ 

An old bachelor is no greedy gudgeon, but a wary trout. Beware, 
fair lady !— you may see his golden scales flashing near the cap you 
have set for him; you may have a glorious nibble, a bite; you may 
have hooked him, even, and chuckle over your approaching triumph, 
when a sound or a shadow, a motion or a glance, will frighten the 
fickle and timorous creature, and he will escape hopelessly from your 
toils. All old célibataires are alike in this respect. ° How many 
hundreds, on the eve of that momentous popping the question, which 
is far more feared by them than being popped at by a pistol, have 
shyed at a dilapidated stocking, a dog’s-eared novel, or that Medusa 
which turns the softest old beau’s heart to stone, a grease-spot ; and 
unhorsed the damsel who thought herself firmly seated, and was 
about to grasp the reins. Beware of him! Cave Canem — write it 
on your thresholds. It is the only Roman word for old bachelor. 
Unlucky Dog he is, to be sure! | 

The intricate nature of the phenomena presented by these worthies 
is apparent from our having found it necessary to compare them to 
three animals, in as many lines. This may seem unallowably meta- 
phorical, even on such a theme. However, we refer all critics to 
Victor Hugo’s essay on Mirabeau. Mr. ,Hugo compares the great 
revolutionist to a bull, a lion, a tiger, a gladiator, an archer, an eagle, 
a peacock, a hurricane, an ocean, and concludes with Proteus, which 
means, etc., etc. Under this broad shield we will take refuge. But 
seriously, it is a grave question whether the antique beaux are not 
responsible for the miseries of old maids. Three-and-thirty spinsters 
in synod assembled decided this question in the affirmative. They 
were certainly right, for the number of males being greater than that 
of females, if every man married there would be no spinsters, and old 
bachelors enough left to ‘ flirt with the handsome widows.’ The old 
bachelors, as if conscious of the misery they have inflicted, shun those 
whom they have injured, and say sweet things to the damsels. How 
different the behaviour of the softer sex! Instead of sternly and 
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haughtily scorning the men who have rejected them, which the 
meekest christian could not blame them for doing, they, the kind for- 
giving creatures ! redouble their affability and attention, and endeavor 
to their utmost to return good for evil. Instead of dbridling up, when 
the enemy approaches, (how seldom, alas!) they smile, and smirk, 
and relieve his embarrassment by flattery, as if seeking to atone, in 
their downward course, for their ingratitude when approaching their 
zenith. The witty Smith describes the two ages excellently well. 
‘At twenty, when the swain approaches to pay his devoirs, they ex- 
claim, with an air of languid indifference : ‘Who is he?’ But at the 
ultima thule of fifty, the ravenous expectant prepares to spring upon 
any prey, and exclaims ‘Where is he?’ When the ‘Where is he?’ 
meets no responding echo, the milk of human kindness sours, and be- 
comes excessively bitter to all. We never could believe that old 
Popish legend of the thirteen thousand virgins, whose souls pirouetted 
on the point of a cambric needle. They must all have died very 
young, for, despite the excellent proofs of the immortality of the 
soul, we are convinced that if twenty old virgins were placed in such 
extreme juxtaposition, at least fifteen of them would run great risk of 
annihilation. 

Little profiteth it to lecture to old bachelors. They will never hear 
reason, generally contradict you at once, and when disposed to be 
polite, are ready with a ‘ Very true, Sir, but’— which is equivalent to 
‘Not by any means, Sir, and beside.’ Have it all your own way, gen- 
tlemen; but we can assure you that our young damsels will not consent 
to languish ‘ su la nativa spina,’ because you dislike the trouble of 
matrimony. They will choose partners from the distinguished stran- 
gers who are on the watch to profit by your remissness. Caucassian 
and Persian refugees they have, sighing out ‘I am miserable,’ as 
shrilly and as pertinaciously as the smoke-jack; Mogul barons, in 
ecstasies with bad music ; Chinese marquises, in ecstasies with heir- 
essess ; and uncertain New-Holland captains and colonels, practising 
the x2/ admirari in réunions, from which their appearance and man- 
ners alone would banish them in their own country. These are all 
the rage. These are the dear, ‘dem,’ delightful, delicious creatures ; 
especially the New-Hollanders and the Chinese. We think the 
belles right enough — our native talent is at present so very small. 
Could there be a more favorable occasion, then, for the old bachelors 
to put on their best coats, dash in, and carry off the prize? They 
are certain to have the consent_of the mammas ; for a mamma always 
considers a monied old fellow the philosopher’s stone for a family, 
and to catch him, is with her the ‘magnum opus.’ The demoiselle, 
too, if she be thrifty, with a slight knowledge of the average life of 


man, at certain ages, will surely accede. On then, my old heroes! 
Do’nt mind catching cold : 


For ’tis fifty times better to lead a dog’s life, 

To be teased by ten children, henpecked by your wife, 
To be ground down by bills, like paint under a spatula, 
Than to go to your grave a rich moping old bachelor. 


The which lines we quote from that pathetic poet, Jos. Bunker. 
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NATURE: A WINTER SKETCH. 


Tuy stream, Patapsco!— once again mine eye 
Rests on thy sparkling wave, that murm’ring flows, 
In soothing cadence, at the rugged base 

Of all thy rugged hills. Once more the sigh 

Of the rude wind makes music, where the rose, 
Blent with the kalmia, deck’d the forest floor 
With wide exuberance of bloom. All passed, 
Those summer glories! Lovely not the less 
Thy winter scenes, now that the blue of heaven, 
Where scarce a white cloud like an island sleeps, 
Is calm and waveless as a spellbound sea ; 

And the dark tracexy of thy leafless boughs, 
With accurate pencilling, is coldly cast 

Upon its pale unmingled purity. 


The dimness of the hour is on thy slopes, 

And the weak sunbeams, falling on gray trunks, 
Refiected glance on eyes most apt to deem 

Thy beauties hidden, and thy glories dead. 

Itis not so! Thy laurels oil one green, , 
Though bent with frost; thy mossy rocks retain 
Their summer glow, except where melting snows 
Have spread a rind upon their frozen sides 

Of polished alabaster; and from thence 

The fern leaves, and the coral stems 

Of the bent briar, peep forth. In each ravine, 
Where twisted reots of trees and jutting crags 
Together wreathe their snowy promontories, 

A thousand icicles depending gleam, 

With thousand sparkles, in the noon-day sun: 
The dazzling cascade, frozen in its flow, 

Still from the glossy pile incumbent steals ; 

An oozing lymph, that o’er its fluted sheen 
Glides gradual, adding, each freezing eve, 
Another layer to its crystal walls — 

Full soon to vanish in some warmer hour ! 


Though summer birds 
Have spread the wing for more congenial climes, 
And those who bide the hour of snow and storm 
Far in the forest seek their winter food, 
And leave inanimate our nearest groves, 
Still doth the Christian traveller repose 
With eye admiring on the steep ascents : 
Of rugged hills, which winter hath made white; 
The wide outstretching fields, the frozen streams, 
And meads, far as the sight, clad in a hue 
Glit’ring and pure as are the robes of heav’n. 
Nor, where in vagaries the thaw and sleet 
Together have combined to deck in gems 
Of sparkling crystal all the meanest weeds, 
And case the purple and the amber stems 
Of the rude thicket and the tangled copse 
In brilliants, doth he less admire 
The beauty in the wonder-working skill of Heaven. 


Oft ere the flake from the cold sky, with coy 
And feathery lightness, heralding the storm, 
Hath kissed reluctantly the waiting earth, 
That mystery of mysterious Nature comes, 
The little snow-bird! At our door he lights, 
Hops on the ground, the tree, the garden pale, 
Then vanishes, with all his num’rous kin, 
We know not whither! True ’t is, in hours 
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Of winter solitude, we sometimes long 

For sign of coming leaves, and pleasant days; 

Of gardcning toil, and breath of new-turned earth, 
And note of robin from the nearest tree : 

Yet He who rules this ever- varying clime, 

Upon our dreariest hours bestows enough 

Of beauty, to recall the wandering heart, 

By cares and pleasures often led astray, 

Back to the source whence all true beauty flows, 
All love, all fitness; and’t is meet that we 

Should render glory to the mighty Voice 

‘That sounding o’er the mountain’s wooded tops, 
Breathes in a blast of power, and sweeps 

The rocking forest likea stormy sea, 

Seals up the streams, and binds the cataract’s foam ; 
Yet when it pleaseth Him, doth whisper soft, 

And call the purple violets from their sleep ! 


MARY HART, 


Tue following narrative was derived from an officer of General WELLBORN’s corps, who was in 
battle with the Creek Indians, as below narrated, and an eye-witness of the remarkable events here 
recorded. The whole affords but another proof, that truth is indeed often stranger than fiction. 


Tue Creek war of 1836—7 was a most barbarous one, and continued 
nearly two years. The Creek population comprehended in the treaty 
for emigration westward, was twenty-two thousand souls, about two 
thousand of whom, warriors, broke the treaty, and commenced hos- 
tilities in May, 1836, by an attack on the town of Roanoke, in the 
night, butchering its inhabitants, putting them to flight, and pillaging 
and setting fire to their habitations. The terrors of an affrighted 
population, once exposed to Indian barbarities, can hardly be con- 
ceived. Rumor follows quick upon the heels of rumor; yet no story 
can exceed the horrors of Indian warfare, as it is impossible for lan- 
guage adequately to depict its realities. It is stated of a man in flight 
with his family from a supposed pursuit of Indians in this war, that 
having got fresh intelligence of alarm by the less hasty flight of others 
who had overtaken him, he took up his boy from behind his wagon, 
tossed him in, and ran forward to whip up his team, when lo! at the 
place of stopping, he found that the violence of his action to save his 
son, had killed him by breaking his neck! 

When General Jessup had réported the Creek war at an end, and 
drawn off his troops into Florida to act against the Seminoles, con- 
trary to the remonstrances of the inhabitants of Alabama — who 
assured him that the Indians were not all subdued, but that some hun- 
dreds were still lurking in their hiding places — the war broke out 
afresh, with increased barbarity; and the Governor of Alabama, the 
Hon. Cement C. Ciay, now Senator in Congress, was forced to act 
with great vigor in mustering fresh troops for the exigency, by enlist- 
ing the citizens of the state into the service of the United States. 
General Witt1am WELLBoRN received the command, and acquitted 
himself with great valor and honor, to the end of the war. 

Some time in the winter of 1836-7, General Wellborn heard of an 
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encampment of Indians on the banks of Pee River, near its confluence 
with Pee Creek, between the Forks. With a company of two hun- 
dred and ten mounted men, he set off in search of the foe. Having 
discovered and reconnoitred their position, from the west bank of the 
Pee, without being observed, he left one hundred and twenty of his 
troops on the higher grounds, about half a mile from the river, at a 
point by which the Indians must retreat, if dislodged, with instructions 
to cut them off whenever they should be driven in upon them. With 
the remainder, ninety men, he descended the river a few miles, and 
crossed on a bridge below the confluence of the two streams, with a 
view to come round and attack the Indians by surprise. Having made 
his way across Pee Creek, he found the access greatly impeded by 
low and wet grounds, it being a time of high water, and several 
lagoons, or channels running from one river to the other, and at this 
time flooded: cane-brakes and palmetto thickets were to be broken 
through, and various obstacles, peculiar to that wild retreat, interposed. 
Nevertheless, the bravery and determination of the troops surmounted 
all impediments, and they arrived at last on the bank of a lagoon, on the 
other side of which was the Indian encampment, themselves screened 
from observation by a grove of palmettos, aud favorable grounds. 

At this moment a firing was heard in the direction of the place 
where the one hundred and twenty troops had been left, and it was 
manifest, as none but women and children were to be seen on the 
opposite bank of the lagoon, that the Indians had discovered the 
whites on the west side of the Pee, and had themselves become the 
assailants. This was the more painful to observe, that the firing grew 
rapidly more distant, an indication that the Indians were victorious, 
and in pursuit. 

General Wellborn instantly conceived the project, as retreat was 
impossible, of placing his men in line as near the bank of the lagoon 
as he could, for a desperate onset on the return of the Indians; and 
having given his orders, he retired to an eminence about a quarter of 
a mile, and showed himself to the women, who instantly raised the 
ery of ‘Esta-Hadka! Esta-Hadka!’ ‘White man! White man!’ 
pointing to General Wellborn, on the distant eminence. This alarm 
-was rapidly conveyed by runners to the Indians now engaged on the 
other side of the Pee, and as soon as possible, some three hundred war- 
riors or more came rushing back, flushed with victory, and full of ven- 
geance. They seemed to know that they had routed the largest body 
of their opponents, and were eager to find the remainder. It was a 
critical moment when they stood upon the open ground, within gun- 
shot of General Wellborn’s men, on the other bank of the lagoon, 
demanding of the women where they had seen the white man. The 
Indians knew that the lagoon was fordable, but their opponents did 
not. At the moment they were about to rush in, and at a given signal, 
a well-directed fire was poured in upon them from the whole line, and 
they fell back, with a shout of terror and discomfiture, into a pine 
wood, about forty rods distant, leaving many of their number dead 
upon the field. 

It was evident that the fire told well, but no less certain, that the 
foe would soon rally, and return with a confidence of victory. They 
knew there was no escape for the white man, and that they had driven 
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from the field his strongest force. Violent speeches of the chiefs and 
warriors were heard, and understood. In about forty minutes, a 
hideous yell of onset rang through the forest, and the entire array of 
the Indian force leaped upon the bank of the lagoon, to cross and 
, drive their assailants by closer fight. At that moment they received 
a second time the whole fire of General Wellborn’s men from behind 
the palmettos, halted, staggered, and again fell back into the woods, 
leaving the ground strewed with their slain. Again the rallying 
speeches were heard, and General Wellborn saw that he and his 
men must transfer the action to the other bank, or perish before a 
superior force. Believing, from the demonstrations of the Indians, 
that the lagoon was fordable, he ordered two men, at different points, 
to make the attempt, and if they succeeded, the whole corps were to 
plunge in, form upon the opposite bank, and rush upon the foe. 

It was but the work of a moment, and every man was in line. The 
conflict was desperate and bloody. Women fought and fell with the 
men. A single white man encountered a warrior and two of his 
wives, all three of whom were laid dead at his feet, by a necessity 
which he could not avoid, in self-preservation. The Indians fled 
across a bridge of trees which they had thrown over the Pee, fighting 
and falling in their retreat; and all that could, were soon out of the 
battle, leavi ing behind them camp and spoils, the wounded, the dying, 
and the dead. Seventy-three warriors, averaging six feet and two 
‘ inches in height, were counted among the slain. 

An old chief, Apothlo-Oholo, who “afterward escaped in the night, 
being entirely disabled by the shot he had received in various parts 
of his body, fell into the river, as he was attempting to cross the 
bridge of trees. He clung to the branches, and buried himself en- 
tirely under water, while the victors were crossing and re-crossing, 
during and after the action. He lived to recover of his wounds, 
joined his party, and afterward made the following speech to General 
Wellborn, at Conchatto-Mecco’s Town, when about to emigrate with 
his people : 

‘ You are a Great Chief. I have fought you as long as I could. 
You have beaten me. You have killed and taken nearly all my peo- 
ple. I am now ready to go: the farther from you the better. We- 
cannot be friends. I thank you for taking care of my women, children, 
and wounded warriors, and for sending them back to me. 
a Great Chief.’ 

In the sleeve of the coat of Apothlo-Oholo, after the battle, were 
found twenty-eight hundred dollars,in gold; and many spoils that 
had been taken from murdered white families, or pillaged from their 
deserted houses, were recovered. A roll of bank notes was also 
found. Most of the Indian ponies were left behind, and the whole 
of the next day was consumed in making arrangements for a vigorous 
pursuit of the routed Indians. Nine of the ninety engaged in this 
attack were killed. The carcasses of the Indians, we are sorry to learn, 
were left without burial. The exasperated feelings of the troops, 
themselves citizens of a commonwealth doomed to the horrible atro- 
cities of an Indian war, with their families exposed, many of whom 
had already suffered, must stand as an apology for not paying toa 
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fallen enemy the usual respect of civilised warfare. It was a scene 
of carnage, left to the face of the sun, and to the eyes of the stars. 

On the morning of the third day, a pursuit of the retreating foe 
was ordered, the trail of which led them down the Pee, to the planta- 
tions of two brothers, Josiah and Robert Hart, about forty miles below 
the battle-ground above described. As they approached these settle- 
ments, it needed no prophet’s ken to anticipate the fate of these un- 
happy families. The Indians, still counting scarcely less than two 
hundred warriors, came upon them the second night. 

Josiah Hart had a wife, a son, and two daughters, the youngest of 
whom, Mary, was nine years of age. The family of Robert Hart, 
living about a mile from his brother, consisted of himself, two sons, a 
married daughter, and son-in-law. The log cabin of Robert, as is 
usual in that country, was built in two separate parts, with an open 
space or court between, over which the roof of the building extended, 
the door of each part being in the middle of this court, opposite to 
each other. Aware of the dangers to which he was exposed, Mr. 
Hart had ‘ chinked’ the logs, before open and admitting of being fired 
through by the musketry or rifles of an enemy, leaving here and there 
a port-hole, through which the tenants might be able to repulse assail- 
ants. He was also provided with nine pieces of fire-arms, rifles, 
double-barrel and other, kept constantly charged, and ready for a 
sudden emergency. In one of these buildings, the whole family 
slept by their arms and ammunition, while the watch-dog kept his 
post without. 

At the mid-hour of this fatal night, they were suddenly awakened 
by the earnest barking of the dog, and the simultaneous ‘yells of the 
Indians. The dog was soon silenced by the rifles of the savages ; and 
the subsequent stillness without, except when interrupted by the 
occasional light tread or sudden bound of the wily foe around the 
house, reconnoitring, in preparation for the execution of his purpose, 
was fearful. Having failed in their usual stratagem of driving out 
the tenants of the house in affright, by the yells of their onset, in an 
opposite direction, where they would be sure to fall into the hands of 
a party in ambush, they sought opportunity to make an attack through 
the crevices of the logs which composed the walls of the building. 
Not ‘succeeding in this, for the reason before mentioned, and not. 
venturing yet to enter the court, for fear of a fire from within, which 
had not yet opened upon them, their next device was, to kindle a fire 
under the side of the dwelling, by which, if successful, they were 
sure of their prey. This, however, they could not well do in the dark, 
without becoming marks for an unseen hand. Accordingly, the first 
attempt proved fatal to those engaged in it, and two or three Indians 
fell before the sure aim of the rifle from within the walls. Hour 
after hour, in painful suspense, passed away, with now and then a shot 
from either party, to little or no purpose, except that a chance ball 
from an Indian rifle found its “an between the logs, and wounded 
Mr. Hart’s daughter in the arm. Not daring to strike a light, they 
endeavored, as well as they could, to bind it up, and to staunch the 
blood. At length a lurid light cast upon the clouds, discovered to 
Mr. Hart that his brother’s house was in flames, and a yell of triumph 
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broke from the horde of savages by whom he and his children were 
environed, secure, though less successful hitherto, in accomplishing 
the same object. The flames rose higher, and threw upon this be- 
sieged habitation a flood of light, that compelled the besiegers to re- 
tire behind the out-houses for protection, as they would otherwise be 
exposed to the fire of Mr. Hart and his sons. 

Day dawned at last, and a desultory fire was commenced, as chance 
invited, and as an Indian head was exposed to view. Several of the 
Indians fell. Exasperated by these failures, they resolved to set the 
house on fire at any hazard. They collected combustibles, chose 
their position, and rushed with fire and kindling-wood under the stick 
chimney of the house, where, as it happened, the rifles from within 
could not be brought to bear. ‘The smoke was soon felt in the house, 
and not a moment was to be lost. Despair finds weapons; and by 
the concert of an instant, a bold device was projected, to strike through 
the frail chimney-back on the heads of the Indians, and by a sudden 
sortie, drive them from the field, to purchase to themselves an oppor- 
tunity of escape to the Fort, about seven miles distant. It was done. 
Three or four Indians were killed, and the rest fled. In some two 
hours after, Mr. Hart and his children were all safely lodged in the 
Fort, having left their house to pillage and flames, to which it was 
doomed in the course of that morning, so soon as the Indians had 
mustered a stronger force, and returned to renew the attack. Plunder 
was all they had to enjoy. 

About thirty-six hours after the Indians had quitted the plantation 
of the Harts, which they had left a scene of ruin and of carnage, and 
descended the river, little dreaming of being pursued by the party 
whose power they had felt two days before, General Wellborn and 
his men came in sight of the smoking ruins of Josiah Hart’s habita- 
tion and out-houses. Not a living creature moved before their eyes, 
and every aspect was that of desolation. From a party in the ad- 
vance, so soon as they approached the ruins, a cry of horror and ven- 
geance arose, which broke the awful silence of the place; and each 
one as he came near, was petrified at the spectacle which was pre- 
sented. In a yard,a few rods from the house, lay the mangled and naked 
bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Hart, their son, and eldest daughter; and a 
dittle removed from them, the body of Mary, also naked, with her 
skull apparently broken in by a pine-knot, which lay by her side, 
covered with scattered hair and blood. She was lying upon her side, 
her persen stabbed in several places, from head to foot; and the blood 
of each wound extending in unbroken coagulation to the ground, 
which had drunk the crimson streams. The sight of Mary was not 
so fearful as that of the rest of the family, though sufficiently shock- 
ing. It was evident, that she had never struggled or moved, from the 
moment she was left in that position, thirty-six hours before. Save 
her wounds, her appearance was that of an innocent, marble repose. 

The mutilated and mangled condition of the other members of the 
family was too horrible to be recorded. Mr. Hart had been pierced 
with many balls; Mrs. Hart with less; each had been shot; and all 
were covered and disfigured with ghastly wounds. The spectacle 
filled the men with absolute madness. They raved, stamped, ran to 
and fro, struck the trees and stones with their clenched hands, until 
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the blood followed from their blows, without seeming to feel the 
wounds they inflicted on themselves; and they cried, ‘ Vengeance ! 
Vengeance ! Vengeance!’ till all the region rang with it, and loud 
enough to awake the sleeping dead. 

And it did awake the dead! Surrounded at this moment by a 
throng of these exasperated beholders, who were looking upon ao 
innocent countenance, and raising these fearful cries, but not having 
yet presumed to touch this relic of mortality, little Mary Hart opened 
her eyes, turned up her face, and said, audibly and distinctly, ‘ How 
they did beat us!’ and then closed her eyes, and turned back, clasped 
again in the same silent and death-like repose! The moment was 
awful, and the feeling of the spectators entirely changed. The inno- 
cent victim was carefully approached, tenderly lifted up, her wounds 
bathed, and the proper surgical applications attached. On examina- 
tion, it was found that life was not extinct; but she was so literally 
drained of her blood, that no symptom of reviving animation could be 
awakened. Wrapped in a blanket, she was carried on horseback in 
the arms of General Wellborn to the Fort, with little thore sign of life 
than when first taken from the ground, and was committed to the 
charge of her uncle and his family, whose escape has already been 
narrated. 

The troops started off in hot pursuit of the flying foe, and after two 
days’ march overtook them in Florida. Thirty-nine of them were 
slain in the engagement that ensued; many prisoners were taken, 
with the booty from the pillaged houses of the Harts; and the rest 
took flight to the town of Conchatto-Mecco, where they surrendered 
for emigration, and the Creek war was ended. 

Mary Hart, by means of tender nursing, and the restoring powers 
of nature, gradually recovered. The indenture in the skull proved 
not to be a fracture, and she is now supposed to be as well as if the 
massacre had never happened, She is at this time twelve or thirteen 
years of age, and sole heiress to a great estate. 


CUYAHORA, 


THE INDIAN NAME FOR THE DELL OF THE TRENTON FALLS, 


Deer in a glen, fringed by dark frowning woods, 
That spring from gray rock-walls, grotesquely piled 
In tower and pillar, huge, confused, and wild, 

Swept by the clouds above, below by floods, 

Close to whose side the green moss-curtain clings, 
Where jutting crags break the stream’s even flow, 
Lash its smooth blackness into fretted snow, 

And high the fresh’ning diamond spray-dew springs, 
The Water-Elf hath made his misty shrine: 

Lo! his brown lance in yon cliff-rooted pine! 

From points of rocky spears his foam-flag waves ; 
His trumpet peals in echoes from worn caves ; 

The feathery froth- flakes from the fall that leap, 
Float like a plume o’er his exulting sweep. 
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LES EAUX BONNES: 1839. 


BY AN AMERICAN LADY. 


Ye whom worldly cares displease, 
Ye, sad subjects of disease, 

Ye who covet mirth and ease — 
Hasten to the Pyrenees ! 

Hasten to the embosom’d vale, 
Where health is borne upon the gale ; 
To the valley of Ossau, 

Where the healing waters flow. 


Dread not, wending to these heights, 
Dangerous passes — thrilling sights! 

Such as oft in mountain realm 

The trav’ \ler’s heart with fears o’erwhelm: 
Nor jutting crag, nor tottering rock, 

Nor gulf to cross, your nerves shall shock: 
Every step, though heavenward tending, 
Imperceptibly ascending : 

For strength, and cost, and judgment wise, 
Have ‘ smooth’d this passage to the skies.’ 


Behold, a town — ’tis Laurens — pass; 

A hamlet ona steep — Ayas. 

A score of dwellings, farther on, 

Skirting a glen; ah! they are Bonne! 
Spacious and white, with graceful bend, 
They to the valley’s edge extend, 

And at the barrier-mountain’s base 

In a small cluster still find place. 

There Nature stays intrusive Art, 

And bids the builder’s hopes depart : 

In vain each neighboring site he scans, 

No friendly level meets his plans. 

One cultivated spot is seen, 

The rest is woody, broad ravine, 

Which cliffs surround, where izards bound, 
And waters sound through caves profuund ; 
Such is Ossau’s vale renown’d. 


Yonder rude and lofty cone, 

Standing forth, but not alone — 

For though above, it be distinct, 

Below, ’tis to another link’d. 

(Though in his course, Time must divide it 
From the gigantic twin beside it,) 

The ‘butte du trésor’ justly named 
Supplies the current so far-famed. 

When from its top those clouds have roll’d, 
A light kiosk you will behold ; 

Observatory meet, for those 

To whom the stars their fate disclose ; 
And wwe, who are not so enlighten’d, 

See thence bright earthly prospects brighten’d. 
Would you ascend, in search of either, 
Yon spiral path will lead you thither. 


Divert your observation now 

From that sharp mountain’s crested brow, 
And let that airy dome give place 

To one more stately at its base, 

Into whose wide and solid walls 

The warm and liquid ‘ treasure’ falls. 
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Pass we this herd of pretty venders, 

To our small patronage pretenders, 
Daily near the entrance found, 

Seated humbly on the ground ; 

In costume picturesque and gay, 

From mountain homes afar, come they : 
Like troops of elves, they meet by night, iti 
But vanish not at morning’s light. 
Here are their hours of profit passed, if 
Here is their little wealth amass’d : H 
Hiding the earth with objects fair, 
(Fruits, flowers and cheeks, are glowing there,) 
They counsel, with beseeching cry, 

Each passenger their wares to buy : 
Ulysses-like, our ears we ’II close, 

Albeit no syren-voices those, a 
And join the crowd that daily marches 

To the hall of many arches. 

There attends, of smiles profuse, 

The prompt, obsequious ‘ baveuse ;’ 

Pretty, bright-eyed, brown Annette, 

With flowing scarlet capulet, 
Who from the current fills our glasses, , t 
As to the marble font it passes : * 
Gushing, sparkling, vital draught ! 4 
With benedictions ever quaff’d. 














From vestibules on either side, 
Those arches high the hall divide ; 

Where, placed in ranges parallel, 

Each in its half-illumined cell 

And marble basin purely white, 
Luxurious baths your choice invite; 

And though you can’t ‘direct the storm,’ 
Here showers may to your will conform. 

















Built appropriately nigh, 
The chapel rears its cross on high : 
Chapel of the Wilderness ! 

To thy shrine the grateful press : 
Hast’ ning from the healing spring, 
Hymns of thankfulness to sing ; 
While the swelling heart they lift 
To the source of that good gift, 
Many a mass and many a prayer 
By lips devout, are uttered there. 


Come, through the ‘ English Garden’ ramble, 
There doth joyous Childhood gambol ; 

By the brook, and in the alleys, 
Hear its heart-felt, jocund sallies! 

















Farther, in the forest green, 
Studious Beauty gilds the scene : 

Glance at yon sequester’d nook, 

See her, bending o’er a book : 

On that knoll, where th’ ‘ Great Beech’ grows, 
And the shade of its old branches throws 

On an encircling rustic seat, 
Two industrious artists meet. 






With many an ingenious stitch, 
One makes the meagre canvass rich ; 

The other, with enraptured mien, 

Surveys the wild surrounding scene : 

With head thrown back, and steadfast eyes, 
Now she gazes on the skies : 

‘Would you paint the heavens, my fair ? 
No— she views the ‘Pic de Ger; 
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Strange contrast, in his garb of snow, 
To Summer, gaily dress’d, below. 


Along the level ‘Grammont Walk,’ 
Observe a lonely student stalk : 

The mail is in; with look intent, 

On manuscript or journal bent, 

Peripatetic politician,  __ 

He cons his recent acquisition ; 

Or friend, with feelings softer, better, 
Pores o’er the blesséd home-marked letter ! 


Within these academic shades 
Mama instructs her little maids. 


Freed from the world’s Procrustean measure, 
Thus each pursues his chosen pleasure, 

In rural independence bold, 

And none exclaims, ‘ How odd !’— ‘ Behold!’ 
Hence may fair Bonne aspire to be 

The veritable ‘Sans Soucis!’ 


Issuing from those shadowy mazes, 
Lingering on this dizzy height, 

While the curious rambler gazes, 
Growing wonders charm his sight. 


Afar the awful Pic-du-midi stands, 

The frowning barrier to two sister lands; 

To lovely France and pitiable Spain, 

Where Heaven extends the olive branch in vain. 
No symbol there of peace or lessening flood, 
Though now, alas! the deluge be of blood ! 

Wo waits on him who, with a traveller’s pride, 
Intent on fame, would scale that mountain’s side, 
If for an instant nerve or judgment fail, 

On his rude way, which hazards dire assail : 

His footing is on rocks, but rocks that shake, 
And may even now their sandy beds forsake : 
Far then will that doom’d wanderer be hurl’d, 
Riven from his hopes, and from this joyous world ; 
His mangled litnbs their recent course retrace, 
With horrid speed, and at the mountain’s base 

In a broad lake will find their burial-place. 


How different is the ‘Montagne Verte,’ 
With its romantic paths begirt ! 

Scene of industry, of tillage, 

Deck’d with many a cot and village, 
Blushing garden, meadow wide — 
Source of the peasant’s wealth and pride : 
Aiding his quiet labors, near, 

A stream pursues its bold career : 
Among the recks now foaming, dashing, 
Now with reflected sunshine flashing ; 
Anon it lingers in the shade, 

Then plunges forth, a grand cascade! 
Like a wild youth, fatigued at last, 

And musing over follies past, 

The ever varying ‘ Valentine,’ 

Then slowly a silent, quits the scene. 


Behold those fleecy clouds ascending 
Lazily from stream and dale, 
Their fantastic figures blending 
Into one impervious veil : 


The gorgeous landscape thus concealing 
Briefly from us — but anew, 

(Greater loveliness revealing, ) 
They will give it to our view. 
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Through the changeful atmosphere, 
Ever when that veil is rent, 

Scenes that now so fair appear, 
Aspects fairer far present. 














Come, we will see the village féte ; ii 
And let us hasten, for’t is late: 

Though 't will be hard if that prevent us, Y 
Since, you know, ‘ — decensus.” 
Weekly to that little square i 
The merry mountaineers repair, ‘i 
Allin Sunday trappings dress’d, 





























With snowy hose and snowy vest, i 
And outer —— tight and dark, * 
Which well the manly contour mark. | 





Low depending from the waist, 

By its ample folds embraced, 

Floats the graceful crimson sash ; 

(Thus do peasant dandies dash :) 

While on the head, well smooth’d to-day, 
Is perched the fanciful bérét : 
And, be it faithfully recorded, 

These toilet cares are well rewarded : ’ 

Sage admiration they insure 

From comely wives, and maids demure ; 

And make the simple sex incline } 
(A very little) to be fine. q 









































Tis thus it chances that they choose ; 
Those boddices of mingled hues, " 
Embroidered much, by hands well skilled, { 
Those skirts, elaborately quilled ; s 
That golden hearts and crusses deck 3 
The piump and olive-tinted neck ; 

That matrons with each other vie, 0 
To fix the turban’s jaunty tie, it 
And decorate the youthful head ‘ 
With capulet of biack or red: ; 
All this from humble deference is 5 
To the beau-sex’s preferences. 2 






































But who on horseback meet we here ? ‘4 
Fair dames, with each a cavalier ; A 
Those steeds are of a sorry fashion, 
Yet riding is the ruling passion ; ! 
And hacks like these might cause a rage a 
in the most patient or most sage: i 
Unlike Fitz-James’s charger rare, ; 
Which seem’d to ‘ love his lord to bear,’ v 
More satisfaction they extract " 
From backing than from being back’d: ; 
*T would seem that all the Rosinantes 

Had stray’d from Spain, to halt in France. 






































We are too late! I see advance 
Yon sober couples to the dance; 
And thus, with slow and mirthless measures, 
They ever end their weekly pleasures. 

How very odd those looks severe, 

Mingling with light pursuits, appear ! 

On each dull front seems written ‘ pastime,’ 
‘To be partaken for the last time :’ 

So Spartans, sworn to die, prepare, 

By dressing carefully their hair. 

It is a strange and solemn round ; 

No fairy-feet upon the ground 

Light traces of their passage leave, 

But well mark’d foot-prints we perceive: 
Which in the dancers indicate 

If not good measure, ample weight. 

In one great circle, hand in hand, 

They move like Shakspeare’s weird band ; 
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At intervals a shout, a bound, 

The stranger-audience astound, 
P And serve to show the leader’s grace, 
Ere to the next he cedes his place. 


The sacks which here neglected lie, 
Have shared a destiny more high: 
Lately with human passions swelled, 

By pride, ambition, hope, impelled, 

They sought the honor of contention, 
Where fame and spoils were in suspension, 
Seeing their efforts these to reach, 

Some thought there was a man in each, 

As in the automaton at chess ; 

Indeed the doubt was somewhat less : 
First, because parties here contract 

That men, not cities, shall be sacked ; 

And next — which seems quite fairly said — 
Because the man displays his head. 

High hung a cake, a round temptation, 

And cause of anxious emulation, 

To bagg’d competitors beneath, 

Who strove, despite each others’ teeth, 

To fix their own upon the prize, 

And bear it off, midst envious sighs. 

I know not the victorious sack, 

Now ‘ fallen from its high estate ;’ 

Perhaps least noticed of the stack, 
Although, like ‘ Darius good and great,’ 
Most worthy of a better fate. 






That none to-day might lack enjoyment, 
Blithe Woman, too, has had employment; 
In a small fragile vase enclosed, 

Which on its mother earth reposed, 

A kerchief lay : ‘ Such merchandise’ 

Did she ‘adventure for :’ her eyes, 
Deprived of office, are denied 

The right their mistress now to guide; 
While a stout staff her hand displays, 
Designed to crush the guardian- vase, 
Whose ‘ whereabout’ she must attain, 
The victory and prize to gain: 

Since even the gods, bereft of sight, 

Are seldom thought to judge aright, 

How should a mortal meetly move, 

When blind as Fortune, or as Love ? 
Embarrassed by the silent crowd, 

(No guiding whisper is allowed,) 

She falters, strays, with shame profound, 
Wide of the mark she strikes the ground, 
Then tears the bandage from her eyes, 
And anxiously from notice flies. 






Fortune (though to her sex it is 
In general sweet to cause perplexities,) 
Sometimes grows tired of playing tyrant, 
And therefore favors the aspirant: 

Then, though the blind conduct the blind, 
The treasure she is sure to find: 

Her steady hands the blow prepare, 

The jar in fragments cleaves the air, 
And on the staff the kerchief spread, 

Is waved in triumph o’er her head. 


Sport follows sport, till day’s declining 
Reminds the sated throng of dining ; 

’T is then their closing dance they lead, 
And to their mountain lodges speed. 
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And new, I ‘ seriously ineline,’ 

Like these good mountaineers, to dine: 
At my hotel you will discern 

The merits of ‘les fréres Tavernes ;’ 

On which I will not now descant, 

Nor library, nor larder vannt ; 

But at their board we’ll means embrace, 
Our appetites too fierce to chase: 
Though there some soul-subduing sauce 
May teach us to regret their loss: 

And if you be disposed at eight 

Among the gay to circulate, 

You ‘if find in our saloon, I ween, 

A sprightlier dance than we have seen. 


From ‘to-morrow and to-morrow’ 
Hours for new pursuits we’ll borrow; 
For full many a morrow’s sun 
Shall beam on our delights at Bonne. 
Bonne, September, 1839. 


MESMER AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


IN TWO PARTS: 





PART ONE. 


Or the early history of Anroony MEsmMer we know nothing, save 
that he was born in Switzerland, and that after arriving at man’s 
estate, he went to Vienna, in very destitute circumstances, to study 
the science of medicine. After having attended the lectures of Van 
Swieten and De Haen, the great medical luminaries of the time, and 
gaining an M. D., which was the acmé of his ambition, he launched at 
once into active life ; not neglecting, however, before setting out on 
so eventful a voyage, to ballast his ship with the florins of a wealthy 
young widow, who was sufficiently ambitious to change her money for 
the honor of being called ‘Frau Doctorin.’ Thus fortified against 
physical want, Mesmer indulged his favorite passion, namely, the study 
of the mystic authors of all ages, on all sciences. He had always 
been addicted to studies of this sort, an early fruit of which was, the 
dissertation published by him while graduating, in the year 1766, en- 
titled, ‘The Influence of the Planets on the Human Body.’ The 
principal theory advanced in this dissertation was, that all space was 
filled with a something, which he supposed to be electricity. The 
public, however, did not share Mesmer’s partiality for the occult 
sciences. He was generally ridiculed, and looked upon as a dreamer, 
and protected from contempt only by pity for his folly. But he was not 
to be deterred by scorn from his beloved studies. His zeal appeared to 
increase with the stubbornness of those whom he labored to convince; 
and when he found that his theory of Electricity was not borne out by 
experiments, after much fruitless speculation, he in 1773 substituted 
in its place Terrestrial Magnetism. 

Mesmer is said to have been led to this discovery by the astronomer 
Hell. The latter prepared artificial magnets of different sizes for 
him, which in his medical practice he applied to the diseased parts 
of his patients, and it is declared with eminent and unexpected suc- 
cess. In 1775 he published, in the form of a letter, the results of his 
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‘ieehiciineate, alien to Hell for the tat of several astonishing 
facts. The latter flatly denied ever having seen any such phenomena; 
and it was only after having interchanged several public letters, that 
the disagreement was found to have been caused by a mere misun- 
derstanding ; ; whereupon a mutual reconciliation took place. 

This new method of curing diseases, however, found little favor in 
the eyes of the learned disciples of Hippocrates of Vienna. Although 
several distinguished patients of Mesmer had published accounts of their 
diseases, and “speedy cure, and although a number of physicians had 
successfully adopted the artificial magnet in their practice, yet Mesmer 
was forced, by various and not always very delicate persecutions, to 
leave Vienna. During the next two years, 1775-6, we find him tra- 
velling through Germany and Switzerland, where he performed, as 
we are told, sundry very remarkable cures, both in private families and 
public hospitals, winning, meanwhile, numerous proselytes to his sys- 
tem. In 1776,he returned to Vienna, which appears to have occupied a 
great share of his affections, and opened there his house as an infir- 
mary for all those who might desire to be treated according to the 
principles of his new system. Until now, Mesmer did not know of, 
nor use, any other magnetism than terrestrial; but soon after his 
return to Vienna, he stumbled on ANrmaL MAGNETISM. 

From the moment of the discovery, Mesmer was an altered being. 
Happy in the idea of the magnitude and importance of his secret, 
he appears to have trembled lest it might escape him, and by fall- 
ing among the profane, be the means of destroying in the bud a 
science which, young as it was, promised to furnish the key to the 
most hidden arcana of nature, and to place the name of Mesmer side 
by side with those of Kepler, Galileo, and Newton! Henceforth he 
grew daily more mysterious. His experiments, says a learned Ger- 
man professor, were shrouded in a sacred obscurity. He spoke of 
nothing but animal magnetism: his body was the reservoir of that 
power; and he pretended to communicate by touch, and even at a 
distance, by an exertion of his mere will, with other individuals. 

No one being able to penetrate the mystery, it was at first supposed 
that Mesmer made use of artificial magnets, concealed in the sleeves 
of his coat. Some philosophers endeavored to show the futility of 
his experiments. Several of his friends, who till now had clung to 
him, not only apostatized, but even joined the ranks of his opponents ; 
and he was generally deemed an impostor, or one self-deceived by 
his own enthusiasm and diseased imagination. To obviate this suspi- 
cion, he wrote a letter to the most celebrated academies, containing 
an account of his magnetic cures, and the principle on which they 
were based. The Royal Society of Berlin was, however, the only one 
which condescended to answer his letter. Beside openly stating its 
doubts, the society put a number of questions to Mesmer, which the 
latter thought best not to answer. This course gave a new impulse to 
the prejudices against him. Persecuted and scorned by the public, 
starvation stared him in the face ; ; and he was again compelled to 
leave Vienna. 

One circumstance particularly tended to lower his character in the 
eyes of the public. ‘This was the nonfulfilment of a promise to cure 
the celebrated singer, M™ Paradis, of amaurosis, with which the latter 
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had been afflicted since her third year. Mesmer always pretended 
to have cured her ; but with every assertion, his character necessarily 

sunk a step lower. For several years succeeding, we hear nothing of 

Mesmer. Suddenly, in February, 1778, we find him in Paris. Here he 

met at first with but little encouragement from the French physicians ; 

and it was not until the autumn of the same year, that he made a 

proselyte of note. This was Dr. D’Eslon, Member of the Faculty 

of Medicine. In him Mesmer found an ardent disciple, who was not 

afraid publicly to defend his theories, and who prevailed on him to 

publish an apology for his behavior in Vienna, with an exposition of 
his new system. This system, founded as it was partly in truth, and 

partly in fiction, was considered the offspring of an enthusiast, and 

was treated with great coldness and contempt. The Faculty of 
Medicine deprived Dr. D’Eslon, for one year, of his vote; and if 
after that time he had not recanted, he was to be expelled from the 

Society. 

But though the physicians were thus opposed to Animal Magnetism, 
they could not prevent the public from regarding it with favor. Men 
of rank published accounts of diseases of which they had been cured 
by Animal Magnetism, and lauded Mesmer and his system to the skies. 
It was no difficult matter at that time to excite the enthusiasm of the 
Parisians in favor of any thing, provided it was new, and bordering on 
the mysterious. The reader will perhaps recollect, that at this time 
Count Cagliostro, the Great Magician, had just turned the brains of 
a great majority of the French people; and in soil thus carefully 
prepared, the seed sown by Mesmer could not fail to find a favorable 
reception. He was looked upon as a man full of Egyptian wisdom ; 
as the benefactor of mankind ; as a being, indeed, gifted with more 
than ordinary human power. 

It must be admitted that Mesmer’s method of cure looked some- 
what mysterious. He operated not only by direct manipulation, but 
with an iron rod, which he waved at a distance, with great solemnity, 
toward the patient. He also magnetized trees, and by strings con- 
nected his patients with them! At other times, he directed the 
magnetic fluid from concealed tubs to his patients, who were ranged 
in acircle around them. During this process, a profound and solemn 
silence reigned in the room, (cursaal,) which, to heighten the effect, 
was kept in a kind of twilight, and furnished with an abundance of 
looking-glasses. This silence was occasionally broken by the sounds 
of an harmonicon, which Mesmer himself played in a masterly man- 
ner, or by that of a piano-forte. That he worked his miracles to 
some purpose, is quite evident from an opinion then prevalent, that 
in a short time he had amassed a fortune of four hundred thousand 
livres. 

Many and influential as were the friends of Mesmer, the number 
of his opponents was yet larger. All scientific journals in particular 
were opposed to him and his doctrines; and although’they readily 
published any attack upon him, they yet, as Mesmer alleged, invari- 
ably declined to insert his defence. Of the various causes which 
obliged Mesmer to leave Paris, we shall mention but one ; and this 
was the defection of his disciple D’Eslon. This gentleman, after 
having toiled conscientiously for three years in the service of his 
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master, severed the leading-strings, and founded in his own house a 
rival institution; where the operations were carried to a still more ex- 
travagant extent than in that of Mesmer. This, however, tended only 
to increase the zeal and patronage of the public. Mesmer, opposed 
to any improvement on his system, attacked D’Eslon, and thus the 
friends soon became the most violent enemies. 

After leaving Paris, Mesmer resided for some time in Spa: he 
was soon recalled, however, by his friends, among whom were the 
two Counts Chastenet, Maxime de Puysegur, the Marquis de Puy- 
segur, M. de Barre, Kornmann, and Father Gerard. And now was 
he guilty of a step which degraded him in the eyes of every honorable 
man. He sold that secret, for the revelation of which the French 
government had formerly offered him an annuity of twenty thousand 
livres — but which he refused, with the plea that the publication of 
his art would be the cause of great abuses — for one hundred Louis 
d’or, to any one willing and able to pay thet sum. He founded a 
secret society, under the name of Harmony, where every one, after 
having paid the above-named sum as a fee, and after having taken a 
solemn oath to preserve inviolable the secret, was initiated into the 
arcana of Animal Magnetism. This speculation is said to have 
brought him the respectable sum of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. This society included many of the noble and wealthy, but 
only four physicians. 

Animal Magnetism, having now become the property of the public, 
was soon practised by clergymen, chevaliers, ladies, and, as a German 
writer on Animal Magnetism indignantly observes, ‘ brainless cox- 
combs.’ As an instance of the different modes in which it was made 
use of by these practitioners, it is mentioned, that in Charenton, horses 
were magnetized, and we are told, actually thrown into convulsions ! 
Many of those to whom Mesmer had imparted the secret, began now 
to exhaust their ingenuity in enlarging his system: others, not con- 
tent with this, overthrew the whole, and reared such a structure as 
best suited their fancy. Another portion of Mesmer’s friends made a 
different use of Animal Magnetism. They founded in 1789 branch 
societies in the different provinces of the kingdom, Versailles, Lyons, 
Bourdeaux, Marseilles, etc., which corresponded with each other, and 
these put themselves under the direction of Mesmer. The purpose 
of these societies was to treat diseases conformably to the principles 
of Animal Magnetism, and to communicate to each other and to the 
public their respective experiences. In France alone we find thirty 
of these societies, and there were at least as many in the French colo- 
nies. 

It would seem strange that the medical faculty did not pay more 
attention to Animal Magnetism. It is true, that in 1778 the society 
had appointed several physicians a committee of investigation, at the 
suggestion of M. Le Roux, a friend of Mesmer. The latter, however, 
was opposed to any investigation, because, as he alleged, this would 
give him the appearance of a quack. In place of this, he proposed to 
the faculty that they should select twenty-four patients, one half of 
whom should be treated according to the common principles of medi- 
cine, the other according to those of Animal Magnetism. The result, 
he said, would prove which method was the best. This offer was re- 
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jected by the faculty. All they consented to, was, to order two mem- 
bers to ascertain by experiments the effects of the artificial magnet 
on the human body. The experiments proved beyond a doubt the 
existence of such an influence. And here rested the matter for the 
present. 

This apparent indifference of the scientific institutions had caused 
so much abuse and imposition, that at last the government took the 
matter in hand; and on the 12th of March, 1789, the king ordered 
the Medical Faculty to appoint a committee of investigation. Two 
committees were accordingly appointed, one of which consisted of 
members of the Royal Institute, the other of members of the Medical 
Faculty. The result of the labors of this committee, with the farther 


history of Mesmer’s career, will be given in another and concluding 
number. 


STANZAS. 


‘THEN take thy rest in that shadowy hall, 
In thy mournful shroud reposing ; 
There is no cloud on the soul to fall, 
No dust o’er its light is closing.’ W. G. CLark. 





Dust unto dust !— we have left her sleeping, 
The green-wood above her its calm watch keeping ! 

*T was meet that beneath its softened shade 

The grave of that slumberer mild was made. 

Its stillness and beauty, so like her life, 

Serene and unruffled by worldly strife ; 

A life like the flow of some hidden stream, 

On the careless eye that may never beam, 

But stainless and bright on its bosom bearing 

Forever the brightness the sky is wearing ! 

Flashing to sunlight no foam-wreaths leap 

From the waters which move, though they seem to sleep, 
And the sweet wild flowers by its side which grow, 
Alone of its cherishing kindness know. 


She hath passed from among us in beauty and youth, 
But her memory lingers, a witness for Truth ; 

Turning meekly aside from the world and its dross, 

In the by-paths of Duty still bearing her cross ; 

A home-flower, unfolding its richness alone 

Where the warmth and the light of home-kindliness shone ! 
We toil on our way, wearing fetters of sin, 

Seeking joy from without, while its fount is within ; 

The ear that is turned to the world and its strife 

May not hear the sweet flow of the waters of life; 

We may toil on forever, yet never may find 

In the deserts of earth the Shiloah of mind! 
Unsatisfied, sad and bewildered we roam, 

In this wilderness world, still away from our home; 
And those who have wandered the least from their rest, 
Are sometimes, in mercy, the earliest blest; 

Having kept though but briefly the faith that was given, 
Are gathered like lambs to the true fold of Heaven! 


'T was the will of our Father! — and gathered to-day, 
We saw her, the loved, borne forever away ! 
But stillness and faith came as comforters there, 
And the mourners were bowed in the utterance of prayer ; 
The broken heart leaned on the promise of God, 
And the bruised spirit kissed, in submission, the rod. 
Tenth-Month, 20th, 1840. E. H. Wuirtier. 
VOL. XVII. 30 
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THE LONE WIDOW. 


SHE was a LONE wipow. What words more expressive of utter 
desolation than these? What more adapted to elicit the sympathy 
of a cold, heartless, unpitying world? ‘The oak tree may spare the 
ivy, and the elm the vine, yet is not their strength diminished, though 
they have lost the ductile foliage, and the rich and purple grape. But 
you may not reverse the case, or the fragile plants are shorn of their 
comeliness ; they languish, they droop, they are trodden on the cold 
earth. 

She was a LONE wipow. Her staff, her support, on whom she had 
leaned so long and so constantly, in storm and in sunshine, was taken 
away, and she was left to battle with the world’s sorrows, and deceits, 
and vanities — alone! Her ‘gude man’ was her elder, by a score of 
summers. He was not made ‘of 3 iron, though some folks might have 
thought it. He had his own troubles, and he sank beneath them at a 
good old age. It was a sad scene presented at his death-bed. Not 
a child looked on to witness the last moments, or to receive the last 
blessing, of a parent. But she alone, the wife of his bosom, hung over 
his pillow, convulsed and sobbing. He grasped her hand—he raised 
his eyes imploringly —his lips moved — - they uttered a few words al- 
most inarticulate — and they were burdened with a request that 
she would never be married to another. He essayed yet again to 
speak. To her he gave all his worldly goods, and they were many ; 
to her his possessions, without division or reserve ; and the condition 
was, that she should never be married to another. 

She consented, with a hesitancy occasioned only by choking sobs. 
For the last time, he looked up inquiringly, and he asked, ‘ Never ?” 
And she answered, ‘ Never!’ So she closed her good man’s eyes in 
peace. And she arrayed herself in the deepest mourning, followed 
him decently to the grave, and having watered it with a flood of the 
bitterest tears, returned to her desolate house A LONE WIDOW. 

It was the winter time; but not more cold is the earthy clod, than 
the heart bereft of its beloved. She remembered often the words 
which her good man had spoken, and oh, she thought it was a crying 
sin, that widows should be prevailed on to depart from widowhood, 
forgetting who lies cold in the sepulchre, and to whom they had 
pledged their early love; that they should exchange their weeds 
for the gorgeous colors and butterfly robes of vanity, and go forth 
brides—yet not brides—a spectacle to the world. It was unseemly, 
it was immodest. But she would never, never lay aside her robes 
of mourning ; she would go down weeping to the grave A LONE 
wipow ! 

Her neighbors felt for her forlorn estate. They came to console 
her, and to mingle their tears with hers. Their efforts were well- 
meant, but unavailing. They could not stay the torrent of her grief. 
They said that time would ‘ do wonders,’ so they let it have full sway. 


But they spoke of all the good deeds of her good man. Pleasing, yet 
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melancholy reminiscence! She loved to allude to the words whic 
he spake, and to all the dear works of his hands. ‘There he first 
courted her, beneath the shade of the old elm-tree; there they first 
walked in the sweet season of youth; there he used to sit when he 
played on the viol. Oh! how sweet were the tunes which he played 
on the viol! But he was gone, the best of men, and she, she was 
LONE Wipow ! 

When the man of God spake of the bereaved, in the sacred desk, 
or when in social intercourse he clasped her hand, and besought her 
to forget her sorrows ; (for he was kind, and affectionate in his nature, 
middle-aged, and unmarried ;) when he told her that He who fed the 
ravens, and did not let a sparrow fall to the ground without hig know- 
ledge, would take care of the fatherless, and the lone widow, she wept 
with redoubled violence ; and in the midst of quick-coming sobs you 
might have heard the echo of those words of bitterness 
wIDOw. 

She lived in her desolate house, without a friend to fHl up the blank 
which her good man’s death had occasioned. It was a pleasant house, 
and looked upon a pleasant garden. There herbs, and salubrious 
plants, and flowers, grew in profusion: but what is all the luxury 
of sweets, to those who mourn for the departed? Who planted 
the fragrant catnip, and the thyme? Who kept those beds so clean, 
that not even a weed intruded? Her good man. Nowshe had only 
left her her ancient cat, which followed her steps when she walked in 
that pleasant garden. There were those who thought that she needed 
a protector and a friend; and when they cast in their minds the many 
who could supply her need, they could not forbear at last remarking 


among themselves, that it was very queer she should remain A 
LONE Wipow ! 





A 





A LONE 





She had a heart which was kind and benevolent, and was not 
unmindful of-the poor and friendless, nor did she ever send the needy 
from her door until they carried with them the mite of a lone widow. 
She was not parsimonious in any of her ways. Her robes were dark, 
but of the finest texture; her caps were made of costliest lawn; for 
caps became her matronly face right well, and were not unbecoming 
to the peach-like bloom that lingered on the cheeks of that 
wipow ! 

Year after year passed away, and time had indeed wrought wonders. 
But although the rank grass waved over the grave which had been 
watered with plentiful showers, she had not forgotten ‘ the vow inter- 
rupted only by sobs,’ and she still remained A LONE wipow ! 

Many suitors came to solicit her hand. They made honorable offers. 
They would take care of her property, they would love, honor, and 
cherish her forever. But she drove them all, all into — despair, and 


told them (they could hardly credit her words) that she should re- 
main A LONE WIpow ! 





LONE 








But who can foresee the course of events which mock even the art 
of divining? At last a skilful lawyer aspired to her hand, and wished 
to make her his fair client. He came, he saw —and he conqueReED. 
He came —as soon as he heard that in such a place there lived 
such a lone widow. He saw —that report had spoken only the truth 
of her charms; and he conquered her remaining scruples. *T was 
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in the ‘merry month of May, when blithe birds are singing.’ They 
sat together in the fragrant porch, the skilful lawyer and that lone 
widow. A sweet briar strayed near, with its branches ; a honeysuckle 
mingled its odors. He preferred his suit in soft accents, she listened 
with an attentive ear. He pleaded eloquently at the bar of her heart. 
She was his indulgent judge and jury. He waited patiently for a 
verDIcT. She said—noruinc. He pressed her hand warmly in his, 
and with a most wooing look, gazed up into the dark eyes of that lone 
widow! She sighed. He asked her why heaved her bosom with 
that sigh? She spake of her good man, of his lands and tenements, 
which would be forfeit. He told her that he would take care of that, 
and he was a skilful lawyer. Then the dark clouds were put to 
flight which hovered over her brow, and the sun shone brighter, and 
the birds sang sweeter, and the budding spring broke out into blossom. 
She followed him shortly to God’s altar, and with all her worldly 
goods did him endow. He was unlike her good man ; but I throw the 
veil over her story. For having forgotten the vow which was ‘ inter- 
rupted only by sobs,’ she had taken that skilful lawyer, for better, for 
worse. and was no more A LONE wipow ! 











THE OCEAN TIDE TO FRB RIVVUGLE ST. 


BY MRS. 







MARY E. HEWITT. 


My voice is hoarse with calling to the deep ; 
While, as I bore me on with measured sweep, 
To where beneath the jutting cape I rest; 
The warring night-winds smote upon my way, 
And the fierce lightnings joined in wild affray, 
And hurled their fiéry javelins at my breast. 


Night ! — and abroad there moves no living thing; 

Sunk on her nest the sea-bird folds her wing, 
The bearded goat hath left the cliff on hist; 

Of thy fair feet the parched sand bears no trace: 

Listen ! I wait thee at our meeting place — 

I call, but echo gives alone reply. 


To what far thicket have thy light steps won ? 

Shunning the rude gaze of the amorous sun, 
In what dark fountain doth thy sweetness hide? 

No star shines through the rift in yonder sky, 

None may behold thee, as thou wanderest by, 

Bound from thy lurking forth, my woodland bride! 


Sadly the flowers their faded petals close, 

On thy scorched banks a weep them to repose, 
Waiting in vain to hear thine onward press ; 

And their fair sisters by thy margin-side 

Have languished for thy coming, drooped, and died, 

For thou hadst left them to their loneliness. 


Hasten ! Beloved! here ’neath the o’erhanging rock ! 
Hark! from the deep, my anxious hope to mock, 
They call me backward to my parent main ; 
Brighter than Thetis! thou — and how more fleet — 
I hear the rushing of thy fair white feet! 
Joy !— joy ! — my breast receives its own again! 


















































The Latin a Vernacular. 


IS THE LATIN A LIVING LANGUAGE? 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Ir may be considered a question of considerable curiosity, and of 
general doubt, whether the Latin language is the vernacular tongue, 
or spoken language, of any modern nation. It is the purpose of the 
present short essay, to maintain the affirmative of the proposition. I 
shall endeavor to show, from the observations of travellers,and by com- 
oe and analogy, that the language among the common people of 

allachia is the Latin. We may in the first place, however, refer to 
a French writer by the name of Rivet, who, in speaking of the Romaunt, 
or court language of France, in the tenth century, says that ‘the Latin 
was then of the common people, though vitiated by their corruptions, 
or an intermixture with that of the Franks and Burgundians.’ The 
same may be observed of the language of Spain and Italy, about that 
period, although corrupted with an intermixture of the language of 
the Visigoths, the conquerors of the former, and of the Goths and 
Vandals of the latter. The pure Latin was still preserved by the 
Catholic priesthood of both states ; and although it is still used by them 
as a learned language, and one of considerable use to the brother- 
hood, in their travels through foreign countries, it is not pretended to 
be the popular tongue of either nation. 

The first modern traveller who has brought to our notice the curious 
fact of the existence of the Latin language as a vernacular tongue of 
a whole nation, of considerable extent, is the Rev. Doctor Walch, in 
a journey from Constantinople to England, through Roumelia, over 
the Balkan or Mount Heemus, through Wallachia and Hungary, across 
the Danube, in 1826 and ’27. On his entrance into Wallachia, he 
observes: ‘ About eight o’clock, we arrived at the village of Prepona, 
where was a post-office situated under a lofty mountain, called Rosay, 
among the Carpathians. The man who came to wait on me, had an 
immense tumor under his jaw, apparently ripe for lancing. I natu- 
rally shrunk back when the Keaya or agent, said to the man, in distinct 
Latin, ‘Sepone /’ and the man stood on one side. He then said to me: 
‘Tumor non est pesti, domne gunsha.” 1 now found not only that the 
peasants spoke Latin, but that they were afflicted with tumors on the 
neck, like goitres. A very little dwarf now came up to me: I inquired 
if there were many such dwarfs here. ‘The Keaya answered : ‘Sunt 
multi, innumerabile. Their language must have been the remains of 
that phraseology which the Romans left the Dacians sixteen hundred 
years before. In fact, the words domine and uzor are not Italian words ; 
and people living in the East, who derive their language from the 
Italian, say sezgneur and mogle. 

‘ But the dress of these peasants is a farther confirmation of their 
origin. It consists of a tunic or shirt, which comes down to their 
knee, hanging outside, confined in the middle by a zone or girdle of 
leather. The feet are enclosed with sandals, tied over the instep with 
thongs, and a pallium or cloak is carried over the shoulder, which, 
when the weather is cold or wet, is wrapped around the body. I took 
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leave of these descendants of the Romans, with the word Valete, 
which they repeated. Trajan invaded this country, Dacia, governed 
by their King Decebalus, and threw a bridge over the Danube, (some 
of the piles still remain,) and conquered it. He planted a colony of 
thirty thousand persons, and it remained in possession of the Romans 
for three centuries. The present name of Wallachia is said to be 
derived from Flaccus, a celebrated Roman proprietor, which was 
afterward called Flaccia. The better and instructed part of the peo- 
ple adhere to the Roman origin, and call themselves Romans. The 
Doctor, as a farther illustration of their Roman descent, gives a 
vocabulary of several words in the Wallachian language, by which its 
similarity to the Latin will be apparent. It may have arisen from 
some Roman legions having been stationed there, when it was over- 
run by the Goths and Huns, and by their intermarriage, gave their 
language to the people. The following are a few of their words: 








W£ALLACHIAN. LATIN. 


ENGLISH. 


Alb. Albus. White. 

Ap. Aqua. Water. 

An. Annees. Year. 

Acro. Acris. Acrid, sour. 
Accit. Acetum. Vinegar. 
Aur. Aurum. Gold. 
Argent. Argentum. Silver. 
Bacca. Vacca. A Cow. 


Bon. 


Bonus. Good. 





And Boo, Bos, an ox ; Bené, bene, well; capri, caper, a goat; capo, 
caput, the head ; com, cum, with; cetate, cevetat,a town; and many 
other words, which it would be extending our remarks to too great 
length to repeat. Enough are quoted, however, to show a most 
wonderful correspondence between the two languages; much more 
so than between the Latin and the Italian itself; in fact, with less 
change or variation, than is found in the English language, in a period 
of three hundred years. 

The next traveller who noticed the remarkable circumstance, and 
who found his knowledge of the Latin language a great convenience 
to him, is Bishop Heber, who returned through that country and Hun- 
gary from the Caspian, shortly afterward. He says:. ‘The post-mas- 
ter, at a village where we stopped, spoke Latin fluently, though in rags. 
At the village Szerenz, we met with a peasant who spoke Latin 
fluently, and who corrected one of our phrases.’ - - - We hada 
long conversation in Latin with an old man and his brother, who had 
studied at Erslaw,in Hungary. Both were very profuse in their civili- 
ties, calling us magnificensia et excellentia. While we were with them, 
we observed how much Latin was used in Hungary. A servant of 
the archbishop of Erslaw, in addressing himself to the post-master, 
ordered, in very fluent Latin, horses for his master the next morning. 
Our host’s principal cause of complaint against government was, that 
‘rex Hungarie Germaniam /abitat,’ with which, said he, ‘degustata 
est natio. The Bishop farther remarks, that among the better and 
middling classes, it is the most usual language, and even many of the 
peasants speak it fluently. We were generally called,’ says he, ‘Dom- 
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nationes vestre,’ and were once desired ‘dignabunter sedere magnifi- 
centie vestre ;’ ‘ Will your magnificences deign to set down ?” 

These extracts are sufficient to establish the point that I have 
assumed in the beginning of this essay, namely ; that the Latin is the 
vernacular language of at least one state of modern Europe, and is 
generally used in the one adjoining. There is but little doubt, that 
national pride will céoperate in diffusing and keeping it in use, 
and in improving and purifying it from the dross of its barbarian 
dialect. As education is extended, the higher ranks in Wallachia 
and Hungary will use a more classic style, derived from their col- 
legiate learning ; and the common people, as in other fashions, will 
follow the example of their superiors: and in a few years we may 
calculate to find those two nations using, in colloquial discéurse, the 
chaste dialect of the Augustan age. ‘They pride themselves upon 
being the descendants of the old Romans. They despise the idea of 
their intermixture with a barbarous race; and they will more and 
more cherish a language which is the best criterion of their superior 
distinction. As it is, however, a learned stranger will find no diffi- 
culty in travelling through those countries, and making known his 
wants, without the aid of an interpreter. 


LESSONS OF THE FOREST. 


BY CLARENCE HERBERT. 


Sotemn and deep, the forests old, | Pride, avarice, envy, can they bide 

Mid the thickening homes of men, Within yon quiet, half-lit glen ? 
Still hide beneath their leafy fold | That lowly flowret, pale, pink-eyed, 

Rough hill and rocky glen : | How shames it all the pomp of men! 
Many a haunt where the Indian’s tread The solemn pine, the monarch oak, 

Hath startled the stately deer ; Beneath whose boughs the Indian trode, 
Whose home the arching green wood made, | Yon maple springing from its rock 

Now his sole memorial here. The stately brethren of the wood : 

, 

; How can man ‘know unrest’ with them ? 
Sui by the lonely tram and lake | Flow canbe rove the woo, nor fo 
Twin’d by the laurel’s tangled rake, | The life that fills each branch and stem, 

And the wild vine’s wreathing tie. | Through his sick soul with rapture steal ? 
an den meat these shales; ho sunlight onthe pines dark. gre, 
Free can I roam their shadowy glades, | “a limmering in the chequer'd shade; 

While the deep mysterious tone = | © SANCUNE oe o’er the scene, 
Of the wind-swept branches swells on high, Th ld wird of a twilight glade ; 

The forest’s murmuring song, Of th 7 s’ varied tones, the fear 
Like the ocean’s scene sigh, Th the feet tenants od the wood, 

As it breaks the beach along. e ever-murmuring whisper near, 

As if a spirit nigh thee stood : 

And here are Freedom’s palace halls! Speak to the heart’s divinest sense ; 

The earth’s warm life is bursting here, *T is Nature’s language to her child, 
Free from the painful chain which thralls | The soul, entranc’d, will bear far hence 

Her solitudes, where man is near ; The memory of those ‘ woo¢-notes wild.’ 
Here the expanding soul can hold _ Seek ye the deep, dim forest old, 

With Nature’s omnes high ; If thou wouldst calm thy spirit’s stir, 
Her works a priceless lore unfold, Thee to her breast let Nature fold, 

Her boundless love is ever nigh. For peace and joy dwell aye with her. 














The Eccentric. 


LINES. 


‘Sue came like a dream in the.dawn of life, 
She fled like a shadow before its noon; 
She is gone, aud my peace is turn’d to strife, 
And I wander and wane like the weary moon.’ SHELLY. 


I. IV. 
TERE was an hour— remember’d well ! 


An hour of dark despair to me; 
When o’er my Mary’s spirit fell 
Thy shade — Erearnirty! 


. II. 


I clasp’d her wasted hand in mine, 
And felt its pulses faintly play ; 

I saw the light of life decline, 
With pale and quiv’ring ray. 


Ill. 


Her mournful glance — on me it turn’d, 
As if ’t were mine to heal and save ; 
Asif the love my bosom own’d, 
Could shelter from the grave. 


Upon my breast her head repos’d, 
And fainter heav’d the lab’ ring breath ; 
In seeming sleep her bright eyes clos’d — 
I knew that sleep was Deatu! 


v. 


And yet I clasp’d the lifeless form, 
In madness to my bursting heart, 
With the wild hope that heart so warm, 
Its warmth might yet impart. 


VI. 
Ah! what is now life’s scene to me, 
Its joys or sorrows, smiles or tears ? 
Unfelt, since Mary ceas’d to be, 
Vain hopes, and vainer fears ! 
J. Ke. Ae 


THE ECCENTRIC. 


In lounging recently through a polite assemblage of high fashion- 
ables, I was struck by the singular appearance of a dashing woman, 
who seemed to imagine herself a privileged belle, if not a beauty. 
‘Who is that ? I inquired, ‘ moving amidst this smiling throng, so 
outre in appearance, with an air so unaccommodating ? 

‘Oh, that is one of the would-be Eccentrics,’ replied an accurate 
observer of human nature ; ‘ one,’ he continued, ‘who seems wilfully 
blind to the effect produced by her passion for singularity. She de- 
viates from the prescribed rules of society barely for the sake of de- 
viating. Her vanity renders her insensible to the animadversions 
which eccentricity is sure to elicit.’ 

‘ There is another, at a short distance from her, with a scarlet tur- 
ban,’ I rejoined, ‘ whose appearance is equally singular, though of a 
different cast.’ 

‘ Ah yes!’ my informant sighed, ‘ that lady is indeed of a different 
cast. In her, eccentricity is a constitutional defect. She is the 
talented Mrs. Bunn, of whom you have doubtless often heard, and 
she is as amiable as she is intellectual.’ 

‘I doubt it,’ I replied. 

‘You would not if you knew her,’ responded her admirer. ‘She 
unfortunately yields to the evil spirit that so deranges her fine quali- 
ties as to render them almost useless for the purposes for which they 
were bestowed.’ 


‘Then permit me to doubt the amiable principle of one who does 
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not call forth the powers of an intelligent mind to conquer this evil 
spirit. What sort of a head to a family must such an individual 
prove ?” 

‘I am sorry to add,’ he returned, with an expression produced by 
a mournful conviction of its truth, ‘¢hat is not the sphere in which 
her superior intelligence is most manifest. Her husband admits and 
admires her various talents, and fine qualities of the heart; but his 
home is seldom what is termed comfortable. There is no regular do- 
mestic arrangement. Mrs. Bunn seems to despise, or is regardless 
of, any thing like method. She lives without rule or compass. Every 
thing about her is deranged. Having no method for herself, she ren- 
ders her methodical husband literally unhappy — a mere fidget. He 
appears always restless and uneasy, in the apprehension that others 
should discover the disorder to which he is compelled to submit. 
Mrs. Bunn is not insensible to the effect produced, yet while she 
laments it, she is too indolent to remedy it.’ 

‘Then you cannot deny that such a woman is any thing rather 
than a blessing as a wife? Where there is no order, there can be no 
neatness, and where there is no neatness, there can be no regard to 
the domestic comfort and simple elegance, which we find in the man- 
sions of even those who have little pretension to affluence.’ 

‘Still Mrs. Bunn is, I must think, more a subject for pity than re- 
prehension,’ replied her vindicator. 

‘Pho ! pho!’ I indignantly exclaimed ; ‘ I can admit of no such soft 
extenuation of offences proceeding from an intelligent individual, 
which involve the happiness, or even the immediate comfort, of others. 
If the lady really possesses an uncommon portion of intellect, how 
can she witness the effect produced by a selfish disregard of all that 
renders the domestic hearth a blessing, without seeking the remedy 
so fully within her power? For what purpose was her intellect be- 
stowed ? Surely not for her transient trifling amusement. As to her 
amiability, no very favorable conclusion could be drawn of any quality 
that does not lead to a due regard for the accommodation of those 
around us.’ 

‘It is to be lamented !’ he ejaculated, in a tone of commiseration, 
which indicated the interest the superior endowments of Mrs. Bunn 
had excited. 

‘It is indeed to be lamented,’ I responded, ‘ that the intellect and 
the good qualities of Mrs. Bunn are of so little avail to herself, or 
to others.’ 

My companion, being too well-bred to enter into farther discussion 
in a ball-room, moved off to enjoy the varieties that such brilliant 
scenes usually afford ; and I was left to the contemplation of the evil 
as well as the ridiculous effects of eccentricity, which we too often 
find a subject for regret in man as in woman, particularly when 
accompanied by superior qualities, or talents. It is not easy to decide 
in which form its effects are the most pernicious. Whether the self- 
sufficient, the careless, the sullen, or the noisy eccentric ; the poetic 
eccentric, or the eccentric devotee; the weak or the mad, are the 
most to be shunned and condemned. But however the term may 
be applied, as an apology for the irregular wanderings of the gifted 
and otherwise amiable, yet much more frequently does the perversity 
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of a selfish, unaccommodating sp spirit sai to reenailie’ its infirmities to 
the eye of a scrutinizing world, by sheltering them under the conve- 
nient term of eccentricity. If the heart in its bitterness, or in its sel- 
fish negligence of a due consideration for others, refuses to yield to the 
usual forms imposed for the best security of the amiable courtesy of 
social intercourse, it is sheltered under the pretext of eccentricity ; 
and with this idea, the catalogue of petty absurdities, to which unfor- 
tunately even the most richly gifted in intellect may not be exempt, 
are indulged. Of what avail then is the boasted brilliancy of talent ? 
Where there exists a total negligence of the principle that should 
regulate it; as in the instance of Mrs. Bunn, for usefulness and dura- 
bility, we had better, as far as a moral effect is concerned, mourn 
over its deficiency, than so reckless a perversion of its powers; the 
rational exercise of which is often vaunted as a crying duty to the 
laws of religion and morality ; but surely we may add, that the laws 
of reason and common sense point out the necessity, for the honor 
and happiness of human nature, from the highest to the lowest station 
in life. 

Some of the most gifted writers, unfortunately, have not been ex- 
empt from eccentricity. Dean Swift, it is well known, was a reckless 
eccentric; and he died, in consequence, an eccentric idiot! Lord 
Byron likewise fell a victim to the presumptuous indulgence of his 
bad passions ; upon the evident plea, to his own feelings, that his ex- 
traordinary poetic genius gave him the privilege of indulging in a 
wayward eccentricity. Neither of these, however, were amiable men. 
On the other hand, we may perceive the most devoted pursuits of 
science and literature among those who are governed by a uniform 
practical good sense in the rational concerns of life. The greatest 
geniuses of this, and indeed of every age, have not been more remark- 
able for their genius, than for the good judgment with which it has 
been regulated and appropriated, for the benefit of mankind. Sir 
Isaac Newton, although an absent man, was not an eccentric. He 
was too amiable, too highly gifted, to deviate from the light that so 
faithfully guided him. But not to go beyond our own time, Sir 
Walter Scott, the Shakspeare of the age, with probably a better 
regulated mind, whose equal may never again appear on earth, was 
no eccentric. It would be difficult to trace any tendency to eccentri- 
city in any action, any more than in the character of his genius. His 
domestic life gave frequent proofs of this. It was particularly amia- 
ble. He drew around him his cherished family and dependants as 
a, and as benignantly as the remotest admirers of his genius, 

e never played the hero at the festive board. He had none of the 
arts of the eccentric, who seeks to place constantly within view the 
exclusiveness of a fame which he imagines is to dazzle by the meteor- 
like flashes which eccentricity is too apt to exhibit, to the annoyance 
of the rational and the less selfish. 

As Sir Walter’s well-balanced mind insured to him a clearness of 
judgment, an acute penetration into character, it placed ‘at his com- 
mand its widest range for his rich imagination to portray. Amon 
the variety of its productions, his high estimation of the female cha- 
racter, exhibited in his many beautiful views of its individual eleva- 
tion, was a convincing proof of the moral grandeur which it was his 
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aim to throw around his best delineations. Wherever he has repre- 
sented it as eccentric, he has rendered it the effect of education, or 
peculiar circumstances, as in Di. Vernon, etc. His Rebecca, in Ivan- 
hoe, is a rich example of the elevation and strength of the human 
mind ; which he so well knew how to portray, to the highest honor of 
the sex, and to their most flattering advantage. While this gives an 
additional influence and interest to his genius, will any deny that it 
indicates the moral tone, and refinement of a mind that could so well 
discern the superior attributes of woman, when events call for their 
exercise ! Although Sir Walter has not denied them their acknow- 
ledged privilege of beauty, he has rendered it of such minor import- 
ance for effect, as it should ever be, that the beauty is almost forgotten 
in the heroine. A woman indeed, whose feelings are under perfect 
control through every trying event, whether she be gifted or not, will 
command something more than the mere homage produced by per- 
sonal beauty. It gives her an influence in affairs of consequence as 
well as in trifles. We have perceived the effect in women of even 
very limited intellect. It is this accurate view of character, so attrac- 
tively prominent amidst all the varieties of Sir Walter Scott’s extra- 
ordinary genius, that we think will render his fame as lasting as it is 
admitted to be extraordinary. 

If eccentricity were rightly viewed, few would be disposed to 
cherish it as a darling sin. We will venture to assert that it is 
seldom if ever indulged, where there exists true greatness and 
elevation of mind. Was Napoleon Bonaparte a ¢ruly great man? 
After weighing impartially the qualities of which his selfish mind 
was composed, we may pronounce him an eccentric, but not a 
great, hero. His nature was a singular compound of heterogeneous 
mixtures, which could not fail to render him eccentric. A spirit 
brave, and cowardly ; magnificent, and mean; daring, and cunning ; 
ferocious, and partially merciful ; with one hand dispensing his capri- 
cious favors, and with the other dashing to destruction the bounties 
of nature, and of civilization: seldom disinterested, never unshackled 
by a selfish view, in even the most trifling action of his extraordinary 
career, he finally perished, as he had lived, the victim of a selfish 
eccentricity. 

What a relief to turn from the contemplation of such a character, 
to our own exalted WasuineTon!—that name so dear to every Ame- 
rican heart, and never mentioned without emotion. Free from every 
species of eccentricity, each point of his character assisted to build 
up a never-dying fame, which his glorious and useful life established 
for the happiness and honor of his beloved country. He was like a 
rock, against which the storms might rage, and the sun blaze in all 
its brightness, without changing its aspect or its nature. 





REVENGE. 


RevencsE to his dread purpose flies, but faster flies Remorse; 
As the fell tigress of her whelps bereft, o’ertakes the horse : 
Remorse! that on revenge attends, to accuse, not curb the hand 


And bring us, while on earth, the vain repentance of the damned. 
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LINES 


TO A FLOWER BROUGHT FROM MARS’ HILL, ATHENS, 


Barient flower of the Orient, bathed in the dies 
That crimson the vault of Hellenean skies ; 
Fanned by zephyrs which over Pentelicus blew, 
And nurtured by drops of Hymettean dew ; 

Or by vapors perchance on the breeze wafted o’er, 
From the Hieron Elios of old Epidaure! 

Bright jewel of Flora! with gladness I gaze 

On thy lustre, still bright as in earlier days ; 

For thou bringest to mind, and I'live it anew, 
The hour when I stood where thy frail stem grew; 
On the stern Areopagus, gazing around 

On the relics of Attica’s time-honored ground, 
From the mountain-perched Parthenon, down to the tomb 
Which saved Philopappus from Lethe and gloom. 


But chiefly I prize thee, anemoné sweet, 

That the el man who learned at Gamaliel’s feet, 
From his country and friends far wand’ring exiled, 
To proclaim the religion of Bethlehem’s child, 
Revealed, where thou bloom’dst, to minds darkened and dim, 
The truths shown in glorious vision to him. 

On that rock-circled summit methought I beheld 
The apostle, surrounded by throngs, as of eld : 
Ha! who cometh now, that inquisitive one, 

With lantern and staff, walking sadly alone, 

His brethren a with critical eye ? 

*T is the cynical leader who thus passeth by. 


From the banks of Ilyssus, the classical river, 

In the annals of history now hallowed forever, 

With a legion of youth who his students appear, 
Aristotle, the Stagyrite, cometh to hear. 

And Zeno comes next, with stern lip andeye, ~- 
And feelings which life’s every trial defy. 

Now, forth from the bowers of the old Académe, 
Bowers bright as the scenes of a mid-summer dream, 
By disciples surrounded, and walking in state, 

As a leader of armies, comes Plato the great. 


But who is yon father, with lineaments grave, 

And a brow as the heathen to Jupiter gave? 

*T is the Attican sage, who, in long after days, 
When Athena and Sparta reéchoed his praise, 

By a jealousy venomed, was sentenced to die; 
And when sun-set was gloriously bright in the sky, 
(Apollo’s last beams on the mountains of Greece,) 
Drank the Conium cup, and departed in peace. 


The concourse assembled ; th’ apostle stood forth, 

The disciple and champion of Cuaist upon earth: 

He spoke of the star, the bright-beaming one, 

Which directed the magi to God’s chosen Son; 

Of the marriage at Cana, the water made wine, 

The multitudes healed by his fiat divine ; 

The whirlwind and tempest that ceased at his word, 

And the billows which stilled when his mandate they heard : 
Of his transfiguration, his passion, and death, 

And the prayer for forgiveness that closed his last breath: 
Of the sepulchres opened, the veil which was riven, 

With his triumph o’er death, and ascension to Heaven. 


When thus spake th’ apostle, the great and the good, 
In what deep, death-like silence that multitude stood ! 
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And when he pursued, and portrayed to the mind 

The ‘ Comforter,’ sent as a guide to the blind, 

And exhorted, entreated the listening crowd, 

Who to divers strange gods in idolatry bowed, 

To abandon their altars, their temples forsake, 

And the thirst of the spirit at Siloam slake, 

Awe, amazement, delight, in each countenance beamed, 
And the stern old philosophers thunder-struck seemed. 













Diogenes cried: ‘ Ye ’ve confounded the wise : 
This alone can instruct us the world to despise.’ 

And Zeno, the stoic, delighted exclaimed : 

‘Behold the perfection at which I have aimed !’ 

The peripatetic, with figure benign, 

Cried, ‘Athena is vanquished by old Palestine ;’ 

While Socrates turned his Herculean head, 

With a smile of delight, to his neighbor, and said : 

‘Is not this the completion of that which I taught? 
This the fire, a bright beam of whose radiance I caught ? 
Plato gathered his students, and declared that each theme 
Of philosophy taught in his famed Académe, 

Compared with this system of truth and of right, 

Was a star to the sun, or as darkness to light. , 


Thus were called up before me, regardless of time, 
The Immortal Renowned of that glorious clime : 
*T was a picture of Fancy, but, beautiful flower! 
Bright memento, endowed with a magical power, 
I shall cherish thee long, as a talisman true, 
These pictures of mem’ry to bring to my view. 


THE GREAT SELF-REGULATING STEAM-BALLOON. 


‘Race with the winds impetuous o’er the sky, 
Teach birds by steam a modern way to fly.’ 




















THE world teems with deception. From the time that Satan con- 

j summated the humbug recorded by Milton, in the ninth book of 
Paradise Lost, down to the forty-first year of the nineteenth century, 
the page of history presents one long series of perversions of truth to 
sinister purposes ; some of such unprecedented audacity and magni- 
tude, that at the record mankind shudder; and others so shallow and 
clumsy, that it would require a pretty large assortment to form a cir- 
cumstance: But the small must be taken with the large. 

Among the many panics incident to a mercantile life, none are 
more startling, or occasion more sudden quaking and trembling, than 
the unexpected explosion of some great speculating scheme. The 

unlucky wight who has had the misfortune to be ‘ bitten,’ makes u 

his mind that he is irretrievably ruined ; talks of gunpowder and sui- 
cide; and denounces the whole concern as a downright swindling 
machine ; while others, who may be fortunate enough to possess no 
stock, tremble for the credit of the community. Business of all kinds 
stagnates ; each loses for the time all confidence in the other, and 
every one is possessed with the idea that all with whom he deals are 
bent upon cheating him. England has been convulsed with the 
effects of its South Sea Bubble, and the throne of France itself trem- 
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bled at ilies Minsissiae’ Scheme. Historians have recorded the details 
of these famous money-making projects, and have related their speedy 
downfall; but while these two cases of unprecedented humbug stand 
isolated upon the chronicles of by-gone times, no pen has, until now, 
dared to trace the rise and progress of another speculation, scarcely 
less extensive in its operations than either of the others, and equally 
disastrous and astounding in its explosion. 

The Great Seir-Reeutating SteaM-Batioon Bussie was a vast 
chimera, which at one time so inflated the brains of the inhabitants of 
‘all down East’ with the idea that every living thing was sure to 
make its eternal fortune, that when they began to open their eyes 
and look about them, when the concern grew into disrepute, they 
found to their great dismay, that in their over-anxious desire to 
‘make money, ’ they had overlooked ev ery thing else, even the tilling of 
the ground. Mr. Jeremian Dox, the originator of this noted specu- 
lation, was a perfect anomaly, and withal 2 cosmopolite, in the literal 
sense of the term. Although a Yankee born, he owned no particular 
spot in all New-England as his home, but was continually shifting his 
quarters, like a wandering Arab. [From his earliest youth he had 
been made to understand, that ‘the world owed him a living,’ and 
that he must get it out of it; honestly if possible, but at all events 
somehow or other. Having imbibed it in infancy, it naturally grew 
with his growth; and when arrived at that period which has been 
designated the ‘ years of discretion,’ it became the pivot upon which 
every event of his life revolved; the main-spring and regulator of all 
minor actions. 

Mr. Dux was a decided Yankee genius. He was continually rack- 
ing his brain to discover some new invention, for which he might ob- 
tain the right of monopoly. The back room of the little house which 
he occupied, and which he had converted into a work-shop, was crowded 
with his patent machines, models, and ‘improvements.’ Improved - 
coffee-mills, rat-traps, half a dozen different kinds of perpetual motion 
machines, models of hanging bridges, steam-engines, horse-boats, 
horse-shoes, corn-grinders, ‘ patent self- acting horse-persuaders,’ and 
a thousand other half- -completed plans, all prepared for patents, were 
mingled in inextricable confusion. 

‘Away down East,’ in the state of Maine, buried in the deep wil- 
derness of pine trees and timber, once stood a small but thriving vil- 
lage, known upon the maps as Pocahontasville; cut off as it were 
from the rest of the world by its secluded situation, it being full forty 
miles from any other town or village, and by the almost impregnable 
defence with which Nature had surrounded it, in the shape of bogs 
and morasses; but notwithstanding the inhabitants were thus left 
entirely to themselves for amusement and instruction, they were un- 
doubtedly a happier people than those of any other town in Maine. 
And although it might seem, by its solitary and almost unattainable 
position, that the most indefatigable land-surveyor or speculator (al- 
though the latter is supposed to be possessed of the gift of observation 
to such a degree as to enable him to discover towns and cities where 
there really never was any,) would be puzziled to find it, unless guided 
directly to it, it was not unknown in the sea-board towns. The whole 
country, for a hundred miles round, was entirely dependant upon this 
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little place for its thanksgiving pumpkins and squashes, and many 
other little articles of essential importance to the comforts of house- 
keepers. The male portion of the community, beside raising pigs, 
pumpkins, and potatoes for the neighboring markets, when not other- 
wise engaged, were continually seeking how they might honestly in- 
crease their profits, and at the same time confer benefits upon them- 
selves and —their neighbors. It required but little tuition and small 
practice, to impart to all who felt disposed, the art of manufacturing 
broom and axe handles, tubs, buckets, and wooden ware, of every de- 
scription ; and each article being stamped with the maker’s name and 
residence, by a large iron burner, the little town of Pocahontasville 
soon obtained the celebrity not only of raising the fattest pigs, the largest 
pumpkins, the finest potatoes, and the prettiest girls, but of making 
the best wooden ware, woollen stockings, shirts, and drawers, in North 
America. Mr. Dux had been born and ‘ raised’ in this place, and he 
determined that it should be the theatre wherein should be acted that 
‘grand movement,’ which was to make every body’s fortune. 

One fine afternoon in September, Mr. Dux, having been actively 
but unsuccessfully engaged, for several hours, in an attempt to im- 
prove upon a new-fashioned warming-pan, for which a neighbor had 
recently obtained a patent, placed his hat on his head, with a sudden 
jerk, and walked hurriedly down to the Black Bull Tavern. His arms 
were buried to the elbows in his capacious pockets, his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and his brain revolving a thousand schemes for 
money-making, or adding one more to his already long list of patents. 

‘Let me see!’ he cogitated ; ‘what else is there that I can turn, in 
my way? I reckon I’ve worked up e’en-a’most every thing, ’cept 
chain lightning, or perpetual motion. Steam-ingine patents has got 
to be a dreadful drug ; and as to horse-boats, they aint wo’th makin’. 
If it was in the dead o’ winter now, I’d have a new warmin’-pan, that 
should heat itself by steam, and then cool off so gradual, that there 
would n’t be no kind o’ danger of its bu’stin’ its b’iler. That would 
cut out Hodges’ patent all hollow!’ 

Here Mr. Dux’s argument was suddenly broken off by his bringing up 
against one of the pillars of the portico of the ‘ Black Bull,’ which in his 
deep abstraction had entirely escaped his observation. <A host of little 
suns and moons danced forafew seconds before hiseyes; but recovering 
presently from its effects, he entered the house. Having called for a 
stiff glass of brandy-and-water and a ‘long nine,’ he took possession 
of the latest metropolitan newspaper, and seated himself in a large 
stuffed rocking-chair, which stood in the corner, with his feet cocked 
upon the table. The brandy remained untouched; the cigar un- 
smoked, rested by its side ; for Mr. Dux appeared to have discovered 
something so extremely interesting, in the columns of the paper he 
was perusing, as entirely to absorb his attention. And such was the 
fact. During the short time he had ‘occupied that chair,’ his mind had 
conceived and matured an unequalled project. No one, looking merely 
at his clumsy and ill-proportioned figure, and his still more unsightly 
and awkward position, would have dreamed, that beneath that old and 
greasy hat, enclosed within a bullet-shaped head, a Minp was working 
which was destined to fill whole nations with wonder. 

As Mr. Dux spread open the mammoth sheet, his eyes had fallen 
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upon a large, coarsely-executed wood-cut, which, with the aid of an 
advertisement beneath, was intended to notify the world, that on a 
certain day, if nothing prevented, ‘Mr. P. Hazarpous Risky would 
ascend as near to the skies as he could get, in his beautiful parti- 
colored balloon CoLumsus, manufactured expressly for him, and to be 
used on this occasion only.’ It was Mr. Dux’s invariable custom, 
whenever he heard or read of any thing new, to ask himself the ques- 
tion, ‘Can I improve it any?’ In this case, while his mind was pre- 
paring an answer, his observant eyes, which never in his waking 
moments rested for a second’s space, fell upon the wood-cut and 
advertisement of the ‘ Maine and Georgia Destruction Railroad Com- 
pany.’ 

Like as the flash is evolved, when during a thunder-storm one 
cloud rushes into the embrace of another, so two ideas in Mr. Dux’s 
brain encountered each other, and concentrated their respective pro- 
perties in one grand focus. A self-regulating steam -balloon, with a 
train of safety-valves, pistons, ‘and all complete ; ; its flags and 
streamers flying, and its decorations flashing in the sun; its band of 
music and shrill steam-whistle ; its steam-pipes, chimnies, and air- 
paddles ; all stood before him, an embodied reality! So pleasing 
was the vision, that he remained in a deep reverie, gazing fixedly at 
the two cuts of the balloon and rail-road-cars, which were placed in 
juxtaposition, until the voice of the landlord sounded in his ears, 
requesting him to ‘ drink down the brandy, as he wanted to wash the 
tumbler.’ Mr. Dux mechanically did as he was desired ; and paying 
for the liquor, left the house to return home. He was well aware that 
the success of his scheme depended in a great measure upon the 
amount of stock which would be taken up; for Fancy had already 
granted him an act of incorporation; but he had determined that 
whether success crowned his efforts or not, he would ‘make a spec 
out of it, any-how,’ 

So judiciously did Mr. Dux set himself to work, and so completely 
did he envelope all his actions in a thick web of mystery, that in less 
than a week he had completely stimulated. the curiosity of every 
human being in Pocahontasville. Having decided what course to 
pursue, he collected all the old machinery and tools he could find, and 
displayed them ostentatiously in front of his work-shop, where they 
remained for a day or two, the wonder of all who saw them. This 
feint having worked to his satisfaction, he at day-break the next morn- 
ing knocked loudly and repeatedly at the door of the village deacon, 
who had an old barn to let, in a remote quarter of the place. Mr. 
Dux was perfectly aware that he had timed his visit well, as the 
deacon was not out of bed, and it was his object to make as much 
noise as possible, in order to arouse the attention of the neighbors, 
and give them an idea of the importance of his business; at the same 
time, maintaining a show of great secrecy, that the little insight which 
he permitted, might stimulate a desire to know more. 

It was full ten minutes before the deacon was aw akened from his 
slumbers, and he required as much more time to recover the use of 
his faculties; and even then he continued to lie for some minutes, 
undecided whether to answer the summons or not. During this time, 
however, Mr. Dux was by no means idle. He continued steadily 
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plying die scene, until at last tie deacon, in abading despair of 
obtaining farther repose, hopped out of bed, in a towering passion, 
with a somewhat un-deacon-like denunciation upon his tongue, and 
thrust his night-capped head out of the window. Every door and 
window in the neighborhood was wide open, and ears close by them 
open quite as wide, curious for an explavation of this unusual dis- 
turbance. 

‘Hello! Mister! —TI say, down there !’ shouted the deacon, as if 
through a speaking trumpet, for he had once belonged to the Poca- 
hontasville fire department; hallo! what’s the matter? What the 
dev— I say, what’s allthis row about? Is the town a-fire, and the 
engine broke down ! or is 

‘Good morning, Deacon Hobbs!" interrupted Mr. Dux, in quite as 
loud a voice, without paying the slightest attention to these reiterated 
inquiries; ‘how’s your wife and family ?— pretty well ? 

‘ What do you want of me, at this time in the morning? continued 
the deacon ; ‘speak quick, man; I’m half freezin’ while you ’re a- 
talkin’.’ £ 

‘ Well — I don’ know,’ slowly replied Dux ; ‘I heerd you’d got 
a barn to let down town, and I thought pr’aps if you did n’t calculate to 
git a thousand dollars a year for it, ‘like enough I'd hire it, may-be.’ 

It would be difficult to describe the appearance of the deacon, as 
he listened to these words. Surprise, anger, and rage, were alter- 
nately depicted in his countenance. ‘To be dr ummed out of bed at 
such an hour, on a cold morning, merely to answer a few questions 
touching the hire of an old barn that was har dly fit for fire-wood! It 
was outrageous ! Dux, mean time stood leaning against the door- 
post, with his arms folded, patiently awaiting an answer. 

‘Is that all you want of me ? demanded the deacon. 

‘ Well, deacon, | calculate it is.’ 

‘ Then let me tell you, you ’re an impudent 

‘Hold on there, deacon !’ interrupted Dux; ‘no callin’ o’ names, 
if you please. Folks that lives in glass houses should n’t throw stuns. 
If you do n’t want to let that darn’d old ricketty barn o’ yourn for a 
good round price, jest shet up. Enough said. Good mornin’ to you, 
deacon.’ 

Dux turned away, and the deacon half closed the window; but 


his avarice got the better of his wrath, and he called after him to 
return. 








‘ Just stop a moment, till I can put something on, and I ’Il be down 
to see you,’ said he, as Dux returned to the door. The deacon was 
presently on his way to the door, half dressed, and putting on his coat 
and vest as he came down stairs. Dux observed that young and old, 
far and near; were at the street windows, and on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation. 


‘ Good mornin’, deacon !’ repeated Dux,shaking his hand heartily. 
‘How ’s your wilt and : 


‘You said that once afore, Dux,’ interrupted the deacon; ‘now 
let ’s proceed to business.’ 


‘ Well, but deacon, you did n’t answer me,’ replied Dux; ‘how- 
s’ever, ta’nt no matter; let’s to business, as you say. I’ve hearn 
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tell that you ’ve got a bain to let,’ il hi, raising his voice to the 
highest pitch. 
<W ell, so I have, if I could find a good man like you to take it off 
my hands. But then you need n’t holler quite so loud; Laint deaf.’ 
‘Well, what do you tax for that ’ere barn? Now take care what 
you say; for if it’s too much, accordin’ to my notion o’ things in gineral, 


I’m off.’ 


‘Well, Dux, you m: ay have it at the rate of forty dollars a month. 
That ’s ’mazin’ cheap.’ 
‘Forty dollars!’ exclaimed Dux, echoing the deacon’s words. 


‘Forty little devils! 1 tell you what, deacon, you must take less. 
Now try.’ 


‘Not a mill.’ 


‘ Deacon, that’s an awful price ; but I guess I won’t stand about it. 
Are you sartain it’s all tight? No cracks or knot-holes that any one 
can peep through ? 

‘You must take it, Dux, just as it is: I do n’t warrant it in the 
least,’ said the deacon. 


‘I s’pose, deacon, if I should want to take the roof off, I can, by 
paying for putting it on ag’in.’ 

: Take the roof off, Dux!’ echoed the deacon, in astonishment : 
‘ why what on ’arth do you want to take the roof off for ?’ 

‘ That ’s none o’ your bread and butter ; I'll pay all damages,’ an- 
swered Dux. ‘ But you must take a little less; say thirty-nine dol- 
lars and a half : 1 

‘No.’ 

‘Well split the difference, and call it seventy-five cents.’ 

‘Not a cent less.’ 

‘ Well, you ’re a terrible hard customer, you are, deacon. Would n’t 
you take your pay in Steam-Ingine-Balloon Stock 

‘In what I’ 

‘In Steam-In But no matter; I forgot myself,’ exclaimed 
Dux, musing, as though he had unconsciously revealed more than he 
had intended. 

‘Good mornin’, deacon; the barn ’s mine. I'll pay you the cash. 

‘Here, stop; what kind o’ stock was that ?” 

‘ Nothin’ Deacon, nothin’; [I’m in a’mazin’ hurry. Good morn- 


ny 


in 


The Deacon remained for a few moments rooted to the spot, gazing 
after the receding figure of Dux; then with the air of one endeavor- 
ing, but in vain, to comprehend something very mysterious, he entered 
the house, and shortly after the doors and windows in the neighbor- 


hood were also closed ; : and the listeners resumed their customary 
occupations. 
‘ Thus far we run before the wind” 


Mr. Dux might have said, but that he was ignorant of even the slight- 
est scrap of | poetry. 

Having hired the barn, and made an ostentatious display of board- 
ing over knot-holes and cracks, and puttying up crevices, he painted or 
rather chalked upon the door, in letters of rambling proportions : 
‘No ApMITTANCE, ExcEPT ON Business: All visitors requested to 
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knock.’ To make the matter doubly sure, he hired a huge mastiff of 
one of the inhabitants, and chained him in front of the door. 

His next movement was, to purchase an old copper boiler, once the 
property of the distillery, which had been for a long time condemned 
as utterly worthless. Having engaged a teamster to cart it slowly 
through the principal street, with a still-worm twisting itself mysteri- 
ously out of one end, he gave him secret directions so to contrive it 
that his cart should break down in the most populous part of the 
street, promising him ample remuneration for all damages. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing the whole ruse performed exactly as he 
desired. Trifling as these little things may appear, they had not been 
executed without a motive. Dux soon found that he had not miscal- 
culated a single figure. Such an extraordinary proceeding could not 
fail to attract attention; and it was but a very few days, before the 
whole population of Pocahontasville, men, women, and children, were 
all striving to discover what new project Mr. Dux had on foot: that 
it was something of great magnitude, no one pretended to doubt ; for 
he had long enjoyed the reputation of not only being the shrewdest 
fellow in the whole village, but one whose schemes and projects were 
as magnificent and extensive —as his failures were generally ‘tre- 
mendous smashes.’ 

At length, so universal was the desire to fathom the mystery, that 
it even took possession of the deacon; who, on pretext of wishing 
to ascertain whether the barn needed any repairs, took a walk that 
way during the afternoon. Buthe was content to make a precipitate 
retreat, without .propounding a single inquiry; for having knocked 
repeatedly without answer, he raised his eyes, and then made a sudden 
spring backward; for he perceived the barrel of an old ducking- 
piece protruding from a knot-hole immediately over the door, the 
muzzle about six inches from his head; while a voice: from within 
exclaimed in no dulcet tones: ‘ Make off with ye, darned quick, if 
you don’t want to be blowed to thunder 

The next morning a new wonder took possession of the people. 
During the night the roof of the barn had been removed, and in its 
place they could just perceive the upper surface of what appeared 
to be an exceedingly large circular body. The climax was now 
attained. ‘Curiosity had reached its highest altitude; and the ob- 
serving mind of Dux could not fail to perceive that matters were 
fully ripe. He accordingly resolved upon announcing his scheme to 
the public. 

In the columns of the ‘ Pocahontasville Broad Banner of Liberty’ 
of the next morning, appeared a flaming advertisement, announcing 
‘to the enlightened inhabitants’ of the place, that having at an enor- 
mous expense completed his arrangements, and taken out a patent, 
Mr. Jeremiah Dux had opened books for the stock of a new company, 
to be incorporated under the name of the ‘Grand North-American 
Self-Regulating Steam-Balloon Company.’ 

This news occasioned a greater excitement than was known to ‘the 
oldest inhabitant.’ In less than an hour after the issue of the paper, 
the old barn was surrounded and thronged by a prodigious crowd; 
all anxious to have something to do with the speculation that was to 
create fortunes out of nothing. There was infinite fighting and kicking, 
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screaming, jostling, and pushing, around the door, until Mr. Dux 
announced, in a squeaking voice, which sounded amidst the boisterous 
commotion like a boatswain’s whistle piping all hands in a hurricane, 
that the original stock was all taken up; but he added, that for the 
express accommodation of the public, he would go to work and manu- 
facture enough to supply all demands; and he begged the crowd of 
gaping listeners to bear in mind that ‘ there wa’nt no other place on 
the face of the globéd airth, that he would do it for.’ So saying, he 
closed the shutter of the barn-window, through which all the business 
had been transacted. A series of bickering controversies now ensued 
without, between those who had succeeded in obtaining stock, and 
those who had not. 

The next movement of Dux was to call upon the selectmen, who 
had, ‘ dipped in’ his scheme pretty extensively, for funds to prosecute 
his plans; assuring them, that on or before the first of December, 
only a month or two, they would all be completed. Having obtained 
this, and received the cash for his stock, he gave out that he was busy 
with his machines, which certainly would be finished at the time ap- 
pointed. It was, however, but a week or two, before he made another 
demand upon the selectmen for money, which after a little hesitation 
was granted. 

But matters were rapidly approaching a crisis. Whether the in- 
habitants of the village had diminished confidence in the scheme, or 
whether they had begun to doubt Dux’s honesty, I know not, but 
certain it is, he was now watched with the utmost vigilance. Every 
action was reported and commented upon, and every word he uttered 
formed the subject of a spirited debate. Things remained in this 
state until one day, about a week before the appointed time for the 
completion of the balloon, when the scheme received its death blow. 
Dux had demanded more money, and had been refused. In return, 
he had addressed a letter to the honorable body of selectmen, the 
contents of which were deemed of so much importance, that public 
notice was given by means of placards and the town crier, calling 
upon all the stockholders to meet at seven o’clock that evening, at the 
Black Bull Tavern, on business of importance. 

Long before the appointed time, the tavern was surrounded by 
clamorous crowds; some who owned stock and some who did not ; 
one portion coming with fear and trembling, to find out the cause of 
this unusual call, and the other ready to laugh and jeer at any mis- 
fortune that might befall the scheme. Shouts and huzzas, groans and 
cheers, rent the air. The door was banged and re-banged ; windows 
were broken, and all the signs of a miniature riot began to develope 
themselves. The door was at length opened, and the room was filled 
in an instant; but the confusion was by no means abated. Those 
outside who had in vain endeavored to get in, now seemed determined 
that those within should be no better off than themselves, and accord- 
ingly filled the air, for a great distance round, with piercing cries, 
whistles, cat-calls, and the various other noises by which the feelings 
of mobs are generally expressed. : 

The chairman at length opened the meeting, and restored order. 
He explained the object of assembling. Dux wanted more money : 
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the town was poor; had supplied him with as much as they could 
spare ; and were determined that they ’d ‘see him to Jericho’ before 
they would give him any more. He must, however, have money, or 
they would in all probability lose what they had already advanced ; 
and he begged leave of the honorable company the privilege of read- 
ing a letter, which had been received that day : 


*To THe SELECTMEN OF POCAHONTASVILLE : 


‘ GENTLEMEN : I received your answer to-day, and don’t like it. I must and will have more 
money, or else my name is Walker. If Ido n’t receive the sum I named by to-morrow, I'll smash my 
balloon, and clear out with what I’ve already got. * Yours, 


‘Jeremian Dux.’ 


‘ Now gentlemen,’ said the chairman, as he concluded, ‘ you see what 
a pretty fix we’re in. More money must be raised to keep him in 
tow, or those who are interested in his scheme must abide the con- 
Sequences—that’s all. Now, gentlemen, taking all things into consi- 
deration—that we have no surplus revenue—lI have come to the con- 
clusion to submit this proposition. You are aware that thanksgiving 
will be along in about a month, and I therefore propose, that to Mr. 
Dux be granted the entire right to vend pumpkins and squashes in 
this village, from this time until Christmas. Gentlemen, what say 
you? Shall I put it to vote? Hesitate not; something must be done 
to raise money, for we ’re all ashore. Is the motion seconded ? 

As the chairman ‘ paused for a reply,’ one simultaneous murmur of 
indignation arose from the assemblage. It was carrying the joke 
rather too far. They could bear to be cheated in every form; to be 
gulled by every new humbug, seven times a week ; and to be imposed 
upon at all hours of the day; but to be made to pay a tax for the 
privilege of obtaining their anniversary pumpkins and squashes, that 
was a thing which no Yankee could endure. All who listened to the 
worthy selectman’s proposition, were not slow in expressing their 
feelings upon the subject. 

‘Where ’s Dux? Tar and feathers!’ cried one. 

‘ Ride him on a rail !’ shouted another. 

‘Hang him!’ said a third. 

‘Burn him!’ ‘Shoot him!’ 

‘I move, gentlemen,’ squeaked a diminutive tailor, ‘that Mr. Dux 
be indicted by the grand jury for swindling, and that i 

A roar of laughter, which at that moment interrupted the speaker, 
so abashed him, that he was forced to close. ‘ 

‘ Bring Dux here and we ’// try him !’ shouted one. 

‘ Hobbs’s barn !’ echoed a deep sonorous voice in the crowd. 

Instantly the room was deserted. With loud menacing shouts, 
they rushed to the barn. The door was locked. In a twinkling it 
was burst from its hinges, and the crowd poured in like a turbulent 
river escaped from its embankments, with threats and imprecations 
ringing upon their lips. ; 

The barn was as empty as a miser’s garret, and Dux was among 
the missing; and from that day to this, his whole proceedings, his 
strange departure, and ‘ unaccountable absence,’ remain, as the news- 
papers say, ‘ involved in inpenetrable mystery !’ 
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Dream of the Wilderness. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Yes! there are moments when from far 
Reflected gladness warms the breast, 
Pure as when Evening’s lonely Star 
Brings back the beam that sank to rest. 
When Memory, as she wanders o’er 
The ways of life we pass no more, 
Gathers its flowers — brings back again 
All that we loved so fondly then ; 
The smiles, the hopes, the angel forms, 
That gave to earlier life its charms ; 
All in one moment, bright and gay, 
Rise as at Being’s dawning day ; 
And playful round the bosom move, 
In one bright cluster, all we love! 
The spell is o’er! though bright, though fair, 
The fading vision y ields to care : 
Yet oh! how many adarken’d gem 
In that dear vision shoneawhile! 
How many an eye that now is dim 
Smiled as when last we saw it smile! 
And many, many a wish to bless, 
Was in that dream of tenderness ! 


DREAM OF THE WILDERNESS 
BY CHARLES LANMAN, 


‘And I was in the wilderness alone.’ — Bryant. 


I entTerep the forest just as the glorious summer sun was sinking 
behind the far-off hills) The evening star rose in the west, and in a 
little while from the zenith a thousand other bright constellations 
looked smilingly down upon the earth. Something whispered me 
that [ must spend the long watches of that night in wandering i in the 
wilderness; and | departed with the silence of a shadow, and the 
speed of an antelope. Strange, and wild, and beautiful, were the 
scenes I beheld. 

The mighty trees — pine, oak, ash, maple, walnut, and bass- 
wood — which rose on every side, seemed like the columns of a vast 
temple, whose mysterious winding aisles, overhung with a multitudi- 
nous foliage, were deserted and desolate. No moving objects met my 
eye, save e the fire-flies that darted in all directions, floating and sinking 
like burning flakes of snow. The gloomy silence was broken only 
by the drone of the beetle, the chirp of the cricket, and the song of 
the katy-did. At intervals, too, the clear soothing voice of the whi 
poor-will would echo far and near. The huge masses of foliage 


:  - 
above, reminded me of thunder clotids, and like them oppressed my 


spirit : 
*O what a still, bright night! the dropping dew, 
Woke startling echoes in the sleeping wood.’ 


My pathway was not smooth, for I was forced to leap, now over 
some dead tree, and now over a pile of brush; and again over a mossy 
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hillock, or some seals beanie: E ver heal anon I caught a glimpse 
of the deep blue sky ; but in a moment it was lost to view, and I was 
in total darkness. My vision was wonderful. I saw all surrounding 
objects with intense clearness ; for to me, ‘the darkness was as the 
light of day.’ At times I paused to listen, startled by some distant 
sound; the howl of a wolf, the hooting of an owl, or the ‘ trumpet 
tone’ of a flying swan; andas I listened, it would become a murmur, 
then a whisper, and at last die into a breathless stillness. 

At the foot of a gnarled and stunted oak, 1 saw the manly form of 
an Indian, wrapped in his scarlet blanket, and extended upon a bear- 
skin. He was fast asleep. On one side of him, and within his reach, 
lay a bundle of arrows and an unstrung bow; on the other, a knap- 
sack of provisions, and a wolfish-looking dog. But this guardian of 
the slumbering savage was also fast asleep. As I looked upon this 
simple picture, the feelings of my heart responded to my thoughts, 
and [ exclaimed, though there was no echo to my words: ‘ Poor lone 
Indian! Is that dog thy only friend? Art thou indeed alone in the 
wide, wide world? Hast thou no wife to sympathize “with thee, to 
love thee, in hours of disappointment and trouble, incident to all 
human life? No children to play around thy knees, and make thee 
happy in some comfortable wigwam, when the blue and scarlet birds 
make melody in summer, and ‘the wind Euroclydon howls and roars 
among the forest trees in winter? Hast thou no daughter to protect 
and nourish, that she may be the bride of some future warrior? No 
son to listen, with flashing eye, to thy hunting-lessons, to smite his 
breast with pride and anger, as thou tellest him of the br avery and 
wrongs of thy ancestors! Othat I knewthy history! But I will not 
disturb thy slumber. May thy dreams be of that land beyond the 
sunset clouds, where perpetual summer reigns —the land of the 
Great Spirit — the God of thy fathers.’ 

How vividly do the scenes and incidents of that night rise before 
my vision! I see them zow with the same distinctness that I beheld 
them then. I stand upon the shore of that dark stream, rolling through the 
dense woods, where the full blaze of day-light has not rested for cen- 
turies. I hear that uncouth but solemn funeral hymn, and see that 
band of stern in heart and strong in hand, 


‘Come winding down beside the wave, 
To lay the red chief in his grave. 
A dark cloak of the roebuck’s skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds the weapons, made 
For the hard toils of war, were laid; 
The cuirass, woven of plaited reeds, 


And the broad belt, of shells and beads. 


Before, a dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death dirge of the slain ; 
Behind, the long procession came 

Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 
With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief, 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 


Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
Uncurbed, unreined, and riderless, 

With darting ey e,and nostril spread, 
And heavy and i impatient tread, 

He came; and oft that eye so proud, 
Asked for his rider in the crowd.* 
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They buried the dark warrior; and beside his grave they loosed 
his noble steed; and swiftly an arrow cleaved its way to his stern 
heart. One bound, one piercing neigh, and on a prairie in the spirit- 


land, 


‘The rider grasps his steed again.’ 


Not less sudden than varied are the scenes I behold. On that high 
dry limb, under a canopy of leaves, a flock of turkeys are roosting. 
They are all asleep save one, and he is acting the part of a sentinel, 
darting out his long neck, now this way, now ’ that, as if he beheld an 
enemy. Fat, sleepy fellow! There was a time when it would be 
temerity to look at me thus. ‘I am not a hunter now, else would I 
bring you down from your lofty resting place ! 
My course is onward. Hark! I hear a yell and a rushing sound. 
Two wolves are chasing a beautiful doe. Poor creature! Its strength 
| is already lessening, its race is run. The wolves have seized it. 
There is a struggle ; the blood issues from its graceful neck; one 
gasp more, and the tender mother of two sweet fawns lies deed. 
Its bones will moulder and mingle with the earth, giving nourishment 
‘ to that cluster of hazel-bushes, which stand beside her mossy death- 
bed. Awakened by the scent, a croaking raven is wheeling in the 
distance. Its wings flap heavily — and there are two — and still ano- 
ther ! 
See! we come to a kind of opening —a place where the trees 
grow less closely together. A cloud of thin white smoke is rising, as 
if from yon pile of underbrush. It is an Indian encampment; a 
dozen bark wigwams, shaped like a sugar-loaf. But why this bustle, 
at so late an hour? The braves have just returned from a three- 
days’ hunting tour, and they are now releasing their pack-horses from 
their loads of spoil. The blaze from a fire gives all surrounding ob- 
jects a rudy glow. In dire confusion upon the ground lie haunches 
of venison, red and gray squirrels, and raccoons; turkeys, grouse, 
ducks, pheasants, and many other lesser birds, mingled with guns, 
bows and arrows, shot-pouches, powder-horns, skins, halters, brass 
kettles, and the like. The men are busy, and the women too. Roused 
from a four hours’ nap, several children are coming out from the huts, 
rubbing their eyes. They seem to be the only playmates of the 
whining dogs. 
Lo! what a beauteous sight! A herd of deer, reposing like a family 
of wood sprites, near yonder clump of young maples! There are 
three bucks, five does, and two-lovely spotted ‘fawns. Upon that de- 
cayed ‘stump’ beyond, a solitary American nightingale is resting. It 
is my favorite bird. Would that I knew the cause of its complain- 
ings and chastisement ; for every now and then it utters forth the cry : 
‘Why whip poor Will! ? ‘ 
What silver rays are those darting down through the leafy boughs ? 
The moon!—the moon! High in heaven she sails, in queenly beauty. 
The very heart of the forest is not beyond her vivifying influence. 
Festoons of creeping plants hang from the surrounding limbs ; and 
the ivy and grape-vine have twined themselves so closely around the 
ash, as entirely to hide from view the bark of the trunk. I thrust my 
hand against a bush, and a thousand dew-drops fall to the earth, glit- 
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tering in the moonbeams. If my lady-love were with me, what a 
gorgeous wreath could I now weave for her beautiful brow; of the 
purple and scarlet iris, the blue larchspur, the moccasin-flower, and 
the crimson and green lichen, and other mosses, flowers, and vines, 
too delicate to have a name ! 

A gentle breeze is stirring. The tops of the trees are moving to 
and fro with the strong but gentle motion of a ground-swell. Sooth- 
ing is the music of the leaves; they.seem to murmur with excess of 
joy. Another sound echoes through the listening wilderness. It is 
but a scuffle between a panther and bear. Let them growl and fight ; 
who cares? How like two hot-headed politicians do they seem ! 

Again are the trees becoming thinner, and my steps are tending 
downward. ‘The green-sward I press is without a smgle stick or 
bramble. Here am I upon the brink of a little lake of the very purest 
water! The breeze has spent its force, and every thing is still, It 
is ‘ the bridal of the earth and sky!’ What a perfect mirror is this 
liquid element! The counterpart of two willows, a grass-grown 
rock, tall reeds, and beyond all, a row of slender elms, and a light- 
ning-shivered pine, are distinctly seen, pointing downward, downward 
to the moon and stars, in the cerulean void beneath. And in yon 
deep shadow a flock of ducks are floating silently, amid the sweet 
perfume of the wild lotus and white water-lily, which are growing 
near. One or two have wandered out into the lake, making no ripple, 
but moving as if lured away by the glossy loveliness of their shadows. 
The same mysterious influence which has brought me thus far, will 
transport me to the opposite shore. 

Iam there; yet still my course is ‘ onward.’ I am come to a little 
lawn, so smooth and beautiful that it seems a fit play-ground for the 
fairies. Perhaps it is here the water-sprites and wood-nymphs are 
wont to meet, to revel and rejoice at midnight, ‘the dawn 6f the fairy 
day.’ 

What sound is that ! — so like the far-off tones of an hundred musi- 


cal instruments, faintly murmuring? Ah! I thought so! Here they 
are : 


‘ They come from beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the mullen’s velvet screen ; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swing in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rocked about in the evening breeze ; 
Some from the hum-bird’s downy nest — 
They had driven him out by elfin power, 
And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast 
Have slumbered there till the charméd hour ; 
Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 
With glittering ising-stars inlaid ; 
And some had opened the four-o’-clock, 
And stole within its purple shade. 
And now they throng the moonlight glade, 
Above — below — on every side, 
Their little minim forms arrayed 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride!’ 


That was but a flight of fancy. I look again, and instead of the 
fairies, I behold a myriad of fair flowers, peeping at the sky from the 

een luxuriant grass. 

But see! I have reached—surely it can be none other—a prairie. 
What dark cloud is brooding over this motionless ocean !—a mighty 
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flame bursting from its centre? It comes! it comes! The prairie 
is on fire! The wind is swelling, and swift as the wind speeds the 
flame. Maddened by fear, the buffalo, the wild horse, the wolf, the 
deer, all birds and living creatures, are fleeing for their lives. Roar- 
ing and hissing, the fire-flood rolls on, swallowing up every thing in 
its course. And now it has gone, leaving behind it a wide path of 
blackness. The smoke obscures the moon and stars. ‘ Far off its 
coming shone ;’ the incense of avsacrifice offered to the great God by 
the Earth, for some enormous sin. But it is gone; and I resume my 
journey. 

I am now in an open country of hills and dales. A narrow but 
deep river is gliding by me, in its pride and beauty. Now it is lost 
to view by some abrupt headland, and anon it makes a long _—* 
through a plain or meadow, its ripples sporting in the moonlight. 
hear the splash of fish, leaping from their watery bed. I hear the 
measured stroke ofa paddle. It is an Indian in his birch canoe, 
passing down the river. He has startled a loon from his wavy cradle 
below the rapids, whence comes the sound of a waterfall. A mile 
away there is a precipice, where the river gathers all its strength for 
a fearful leap. Here its surface is without a wrinkle ; but a moment 
more, and it plunges down among the rocks, and the waves struggle, 
and leap, and rise and sink, like demon-spirits in agony. 

I am standing on a hill which overlooks a glorious landscape of 
woods and lawns, streams, hills, valleys, and cultivated fields — farm- 
houses and church steeples. In the distance sleep the deep blue 
waves of a fresh-watersea. A streak of daylight is in the eastern 
sky. The spell is broken: my dream is ended. 


SONG, 


Wuen spring, arrayed in flowers, Mary, 
Danced with the leafy trees ; 
When larks sang to the sun, Mary, 
And hummed the wandering bees ; 
Then first we met and loved, Mary, 
By Grieto’s loupin’ linn, 
And blither was thy voice, Mary, | 
Than lintie’s i’ the whin. 


Now autumn winds blaw cauld, Mary, 
Amang the withered boughs; 

And a’ the bonny flowers, Mary, 
Are faded frae the knowes : 

But still thy love’s unchanged, Mary, 
Nae chilly autumn there, 

And sweet thy smile, as spring, Mary, 
Thy sonsie face as fair. 


The early lark nae mair, Mary, 
Trills on his soaring way ; 

Hushed is the lintie’s sang, Mary, 
Through a’ the shortening day; 

But still thy voice I hear, Mary, 
Like melody divine ; 

Nae autumn in thy heart, Mary — 
Thou ’rt truly, only mine! 
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The Crapvon Papers. 


DON JUAN: A SPECTRAL RESEARCH. 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT.« 


‘I nave heard of spirits walking with aérial bodies, and have been wondered at by others; but I 
must only wonder at myself, for, if they be not mad, f’me come to my own buriall. 


Sarrvey’s ‘ Wirry Fatrie One.’ 


Every body has heard of the fate of Don Juan, the famous libertine 
of Seville, who for his sins against the fair sex, and other minor pec- 
cadilloes, was hurried away to the infernal regions. His story has been 
illustrated in play, in pantomime, and farce, on every stage in chris- 
tendom, until at length it has been rendered the theme of the opera 


of operas, and embalmed to endless duration in the glorious music of 


Mozart. I well recollect the effect of this story upon my feelings in 
my boyish days, though represented in grotesque pantomime ; the 
awe with which I contemplated the monumental statue on horseback 
of the murdered commander, gleaming by pale moonlight in the con- 
vent cemetery: how my heart quaked as he bowed his marble head, 
and accepted the impious invitation of Don Juan: how each foot-fall 
of the statue smote upon my heart, as I heard it approach, step by 
step, through the echoing corridor, and beheld it enter, and advance, a 
moving figure of stone, to the supper table! But then the convivial 
scene in the charnel house, where Don Juan returned the visit of the 
statue ; was offered a banquet of sculls and bones, and on refusing to 
partake, was hurled into a yawning gulf, under a tremendous shower 
of fire! These were accumulated horrors enough to shake the nerves 
of the most pantomime-loving school-boy. Many have supposed the 
story of Don Juanamere fable. I myself thought so once; but ‘ see- 
ing is believing.’ I have since beheld the very scene where it took 
place, and now to indulge any doubt on the subject, would be prepos- 
terous. 

I was one night perambulating the streets of Seville, in company 
with a Spanish friend, a curious investigator of the popular traditions 
and other good-for-nothing lore of the city, and who was kind enough 
to imagine he had met, in me, with a congenial spirit. In the course 
of our rambles, we were passing by a heavy dark gate-way, opening 
into the court-yard of a convent, when he laid his hand upon my arm : 
‘Stop !’ said he; ‘this is the convent of San Francisco; there is a 
story connected with it, which I am sure must be known to you. You 
cannot but have heard of Don Juan and the marble statue.’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ replied I; ‘ it has been familiar to me from child- 
hood.’ 


‘Well, then, it was in the cemetery of this very convent that the 
events took place.’ 

‘ Why, you do not mean to say that the story is founded on fact ? 

‘Undoubtedly it is. The circumstances of the case are said to have 
occurred during the reign of Alfonso XI. Don Juan was of the noble 
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family of Tenorio, one of the most illustrious houses of Sesdieiie: 
His father, Don Diégo Tenorio, was a favorite of the king, and his 
family ranked among the ventecuatros, or magistrates, of the city. 
Presuming on his high descent and powerful connexions, Don Juan 
set no bounds to his excesses : no female, high or low, was sacred from 
his pursuit ; and he soon became the scandal of Seville. One of his 
most daring outrages was, to penetrate by night into the palace of Don 
Gonzalo de Ulloa, commander of the order of Calatrava, and attempt 
to carry off his daughter. The household was alarmed; a scuffle in 
the dark took place; Don Juan escaped, but the unfortunate com- 
mander was found weltering in his blood, and expired without being 
able to name his murderer. Suspicions attached to Don Juan; he 
did not stop to meet the investigations of justice and the vengeance 
of the powerful family of Ulloa, but fled from Seville, and took refuge 
with his uncle, Don ‘Pedro Tenorio, at that time ambassador at the 
court of Naples. Here he remained until the agitation occasioned 
by the murder of Don Gonzalo had time to subside; and the scandal 
which the affair might cause to both the families of Ulloa and Tenorio 
had induced them to hush it up. Don Juan, however, continued his 
libertine career at Naples, until at length his excesses forfeited the 

rotection of his uncle, the ambassador, and obliged him again to flee. 
We had made his way back to Seville, trusting that his past misdeeds 
were forgotten, or rather tr usting to his dare- devil spirit and the power 
of his family, to carry him through all difficulties. 

- ‘It was shortly after his return, and while in the height of his arro- 
gance, that on visiting this very convent of I*rancisco, he beheld on a 
monument the equestrian statue of the murdered commander, who 
had been buried within the walls of this sacred edifice, where the 
family of Ulloa had achapel. Jt was on this occasion that Don Juan, 
in a moment of impious levity, invited the statue to the banquet, the 
awful catastrophe of which has given such celebrity to his story.’ 

‘And pray how much of this story,’ said I, ‘is believed in Seville ? 

‘The whole of it by the populace ; with whom i it has been a favorite 
tradition since time immemorial, and who crowd to the theatres to 
see it represented in dramas written long since by Tyrso de Molina, 
and another of our popular writers. Many in our higher ranks also, 
accustomed from childhood to this story, would feel somewhat indig- 
nant at hearing it treated with contempt. An attempt has been made 
to explain the whole, by asserting that, to put an end to the extrava- 
gancies of Don Juan, and to pacify the family of Ulloa, without 
exposing the delinquent to the degrading penalties of justice, he was 
decoyed into this convent under false pretext, and either plunged into 
a perpetual dungeon, or privately hurried out of existence ; while the 
story of the statue was circulated by the monks, to account for his 
sudden disappearance. ‘The populace, however, are not to be cajoled 
out of a ghost story by any of these plausible explanations ; and the 
marble statue still strides the stage, and Don Juan is still plunged 
into the infernal regions, as an awful warning to all rake-helly young- 
sters, in like case offending.’ 

While my companion was relating these anecdotes, we had entered 
the gate-way, traversed the exterior court-yard of the convent, and 
made our way intoa great interior court ; partly surrounded by cloisters 
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and dormitories, partly by dnaulin and having a large Quntiies in n the 
centre. The pile had evidently once been extensive and magnificent ; 

but it was for the greater part in ruins. By the light of the stars, and 
of twinkling lamps } placed here and there in the chapels and corridors, 
I could see that many of the columns and arches were broken; the 
walls were rent and riven ; while burnt beams and rafters showed the 
destructive effects of fire. The whole place had a desolate air; the 
night breeze rustled through grass and weeds flaunting out of the 
crevices of the walls, or from the shattered columns ; the bat flitted 
about the vaulted passages, and the owl hooted from the ruined belfry. 
Never was any scene more completely fitted for a ghost story. 

While | was indulging in picturings of the fancy, proper to such a 
place, the deep chaunt of the monks from the convent church came 
swelling upon the ear. ‘It is the vesper service,’ said my compa- 
nion; ‘ follow me.’ 

Leading the way across the court of the cloisters, and through one 
or two ruined passages, he reached the distant portal ef the church, 
and pushing open a wicket, cut in the folding doors, we found our- 
selves in the deep arched vestibule of the sacred edifice. To our left 
was the choir, forming one end of the church, and having a low 
vaulted ceiling, which gave it the look of a cavern. About this were 


ranged the monks. seated on stools, and chaunting from immense books .- 


plac ed on music-stands, and having the notes scored in such gigantic 
characters as to be legible from every part of the choir. A few ‘lights 
on these music-stands dimly illumined the choir, gleamed on the 
shaven heads of:the monks, and threw their shadows on the walls. 
They were gross, blue-bearded, bullet-headed men, with bass voices, 
of deep met: allic tone, that reverberated out of the cavernous choir. 

To our right extended the great body of the church. It was 
spacious and lofty; some of the side chapels had gilded grates, and 
were decorated with images and paintings, representing the sufferings 
of our Saviour. Aloft was a great painting by Murillo, but too much 
in the dark to be distinguished. The gloom of the whole church was 
but faintly relieved by the reflected light from the choir, and the glim- 
mering here and there of a votive lamp before the shrine of a saint. 

As my eye roamed about the shadowy pile, it was struck with the 
dimly seen figure of a man on horseback, near a distant altar. I 
touched my companion, and pointed to it: ‘The spectre statue!’ 
said 1. 

‘No,’ replied he; ‘it is the statue of the blessed St. Iago; the 
statue of the commander was in the cemetery of the convent, and was 
destroyed at the time of the conflagration. But,’ added he, ‘as I see 
you take a proper interest in these kind of stories, come with me to 
the other end of the church, where our whisperings will not disturb 
these holy fathers at their devotions, and I will tell you é another story, 
that has been current for some generations in our city, by which you 
will find that Don Juan is not the only libertine that has been the ob- 
ject of supernatural castigation in Seville.’ 


I accordingly followed ‘him with noiseless tread to the farther part. 


of the church, where we took our seats on the steps of an altar, op- 
posite to the suspicious- -looking figure on horseback, and there, in a low 
mysterious voice, he related to me the following narrative. 
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‘ THERE was once in Seville a gay young fellow, Don Manuel de 
Manara by name, who having come to a great estate by the death of 
his father, gave the reins to his passions, “and plunged into all kinds 
of dissipation. Like Don Juan, whom he seemed to have taken for 
a model, he became famous for his enterprises among the fair sex, 
and was the cause of doors being barred and windows grated with 
more than usual strictness. All in vain. No balcony was too high 
for him to scale; no bolt nor bar was proof against his efforts ; ; and 
his very name was a word of terror to all the jealous husbands and 
cautious fathers of Seville. His exploits extended to country as well 
as city; and in the village dependant on his castle, scarce a rural 
beauty was safe from his arts and enterprises. 

‘As he was one day ranging the streets of Seville, with epee of 
his dissolute companions, he beheld a procession about to enter the 
gate of aconvent. In the centre was a young female, arrayed in the 
dress of a bride ; it was a novice, who, having accomplished her year 
of probation, was about to take the black veil, and consecrate herself 
to heaven. The companions of Don Manuel drew back, out of re- 
spect to the sacred pageant; but he pressed forward, with his usual 
impetuosity, to gain a near view of the novice, He almost jostled 
her, in passing through the portal of the church, when, on her turning 
‘round, he beheld the countenance of a beautiful village girl, who had 
been the object of his ardent pursuit, but who had been spirited 
secretly out of his reach by her relatives. She recognized him at the 
same moment, and fainted; but was borne within the grate of the 
chapel. It was supposed the agitation of the ceremony and the heat 
of the throng had overcome her. After some time, the curtain which 
hung within ‘the grate was drawn up: there stood the novice, pale and 
trembling, surrounded by the abbess and the nuns. The ceremony 
proceeded ; ; the crown of flowers was taken from her head; she was 
shorn of her silken tresses, received the black veil, and went pas- 
sively through the remainder of the ceremony. 

‘Don Manuel de Manara, on the contrary, was roused to fury at 
the sight of this sacrifice. His passion, which had almost faded away 
in the absence of the object, now glowed with tenfold ardor, being 
inflamed by the difficulties placed in his way, and piqued by the mea- 
sures which had been taken to defeat him. Never had the object of 
his pursuit appeared so lovely and desirable as when within the grate 
of the convent; and he swore to have her, in defiance of heaven and 
earth. By dint of bribing a female servant of the convent, he con- 
trived to convey letters to her, pleading his passion in the most elo- 
quent and seductive terms. How successful they were, is only mat- 
ter of conjecture ; certain it is, he undertook one night to scale the 
garden wall of the convent, either to carry off the nun, of gain ad- 
mission to her cell. Just as he was mounting the wall, he was sud- 
denly plucked back, and a stranger, muffled in a cloak, stood before 
him. 

‘*Rash man, forbear !’ cried he: ‘is it not enough to have violated 
all human ties? Wouldst thou steal a bride from heaven !’ 

‘The sword of Don Manuel had been drawn on the instant, and 
furious at this interruption, he passed it through the body of the 
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stranger, who fell dead at his feet. Hearing approaching footsteps, 
he fled the fatal spot, and mounting his horse, which was at hand, re- 
treated to his estate in the country, at no great distance from Seville. 
Here he remained throughout the next day, full of horror and re- 
morse ; dreading least he should be known as the murderer of the 
deceased, and fearing each moment the arrival of the officers of 
justice. 

‘The day passed, however, without molestation ; and, as the eve- 
ning advanced, unable any longer to endure this state of uncertainty 
and apprehension, he ventured back to Seville. Irresistibly his foot- 
steps took the direction of the convent ; but he paused and hovered at 
a distance from the scene of blood. Several persons were gathered 
round the place, one of whom was busy nailing something against the 
convent wall. After a while they dispersed, and one passed near to 
Don Manuel. The latter addressed him, with hesitating voice. 

‘« Seftor,’ said he, ‘ may I ask the reason of yonder throng ?” 

‘* A cavalier,’ replied the other, ‘has been murdered.” 

‘*« Murdered!’ echoed Don Manuel; ‘and can you tell me his name?’ 

‘* Don Manuel de Manara,’ replied the stranger, and passed on. 

‘Don Manuel was startled at this mention of his own name ; espe- 
cially when applied to the murdered man. He ventured, when it was 
entirely deserted, to approach the fatal spot. A small cross had been 
nailed against the wall, as is customary in Spain, to mark the place 
where a murder has been committed ; and just below it he read, by 
the twinkling light of a lamp: ‘ Here was murdered Don Manuel de 
Manara. Pray to God for his soul !’ 

‘Still more confounded and perplexed by this inscription, he wan- 
dered about the streets until the night was far advanced, and all was 
still and lonely. As he entered the principal square, the light of 
torches suddenly broke on him, and he beheld a grand funeral pro- 
cession moving across it. There was a great train of priests, and 
many persons of dignified appearance, in ancient Spanish dresses, at- 
tending as mourners, none of whom he knew. Accosting a servant 
who followed in the train, he demanded the name of the defunct. 

‘*Don Manuel de Manara,’ was the reply; and it went cold to his 
heart. He looked, and indeed beheld the armorial bearings of his 
family emblazoned on the funeral escutcheons. Yet not one of his 
family was to be seen among the mourners. The mystery was more 
and more incomprehensible. 

‘ He followed the procession as it moved on to the cathedral. The 
bier was devosited before the high altar ; the funeral service was 
commenced, and the grand organ began to peal through the vaulted 
aisles. 

‘Again the youth ventured to question this awful pageant. ‘Father,’ 
said he, with trembling voice, to one of the priests, ‘ who is this you 
are about to inter ?’ ‘ 


«* Don Manuel de Manara!’ replied the priest. 

‘¢ Father,’ cried Don Manuel, impatiently, ‘you are deceived. This 
is some imposture. Know that Don Manuel de Manara is alive and 
well, and now stands before you. Jam Don Manuel de Manara!’ 

‘«* Avaunt, rash youth !’ cried the priest ; ‘know that Don Manuel 
de Manara is dead! —is dead! —#is dead ! — and we are all souls 
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from pasandony, his dece wai re sdaithe es wid ancestors, and others that 
have been aided by masses from his family, who are permitted to 
come here and pray for the repose of his soul!’ 

‘Don Manuel cast round a fearful glance upon the assemblage, in 
antiquated Spanish garbs, and recognized in their pale and ghastly 
countenances the portraits of many an ancestor that hung in the 
family picture-gallery. He now lost all self-command, rushed up to 
the bier, and beheld ‘the counterpart of himself, but in the fixed and 
livid lineaments of death. Just at that moment the whole choir burst 
forth with a ‘ Requeiscat in pace,’ that shook the vaults of the cathe- 
dral. Don Manuel sank senseless on the pavement. He was found 
there early the next morning by the sacristan, and conveyed to his 
home. When sufficiently recovered, he sent for a friar, and made a 
full confession of all that had happened. 

_ ** My son,’ said the friar, ‘ all this is a miracle and a mystery, in- 
tended for thy conversion and salvation. ‘The corpse thou hast seen 
was a token that thou hadst died to sin and the world: take warning 
by it, and henceforth live to righteousness and heaven !’ 

‘Don Manuel did take warning by it. Guided by the councils of 
the worthy friar, he disposed of all his temporal affairs ; dedicated the 
greater part of his wealth to pious uses, especially to the performance 
of masses for souls in purgatory ; and finally, entering a convent, be- 
came one of the most zealous and exemplary monks in Seville.’ 


Waite my companion was relating this story, my eyes wandered, 
from time to time, about the dusky “church. Methought the burly 
countenances of the monks in the distant choir assumed a pallid, 
ghastly hue, and their deep metallic voices had a sepulchral sound. 
By the time the story was ended, they had ended their chaunt ; and, 
extinguishing their lights, glided one by one, like shadows, through a 
small door in the side of the choir. A deeper gloom prevailed over 
the church; the figure opposite me on horseback grew more and 
more spectral ; and I almost expected to see it bow its head. 

‘It is time to be off,’ said my companion, ‘ unless we intend to sup 
with the statue.’ 

‘I have no relish for such fare or such company,’ replied I; and, 
following my companion, we groped our way through the mouldering 
cloisters. As we passed by the ruined cemetery, keeping up a casual 
conversation, by way of dispelling the loneliness of the scene, I called 
to mind the words of the poet : 


‘ The tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart! 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, speak — and let me hear thy voice ; 
Mine own affrights me with its echoes.’ 


There wanted nothing but the marble statue of the commander, 
striding along the echoing cloisters, to complete the haunted scene. 

Since that time, I never fail to attend the theatre whenever the 
story of Don Juan is represented, whether in paritomime or opera. 
In the sepulchral scene, I feel myself quite at home; and when the 
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statue makes his appearance, I greet him as an old acquaintance. 
When the audience applaud, I look round upon them with a degree 
of compassion: ‘ Poor souls!’ I say to myself, ‘ they think they are 
pleased ; they think they enjoy this piece, and yet they consider the 
whole as a fiction! How much more would they enjoy it, if like me 
they knew it to be true — and had seen the very place ? 


THE WARNING. 


AFTER THE MANNER OF BERANGER: BY R. M. CHARLTON. 


Maen of the blooming age, 
O’er whose path the sunlight lingers, 
O’er whose brow despair and rage 
Ne’er have swept with loathsome fingers b 
Virgin! pure in heart and mind, 
Shun the spot where Love reposes ; 
Oh, beware! or thou wilt find 
Sharpest thorns among his roses. 


Il. 


Damsel ! thou whom Time hath kiss’d 
Slightly on thy lips of coral, 

By the charms that thou hast miss’d, _ 
Learn, oh, learn my simple moral: 

Time may seem to thee unkind, 
Love a brighter fate discloses ; 

Oh, beware! or thou wilt find 
Sharpest thorns among his roses. 


Ill. 


Warrior, from the battle-field, 
With thy laurel wreath around thee, 
Arm thyself with sword and shield, 
Fly, ere yet the foe hath bound thee ! 
Love for thee a spell hath twin’d, 
Where the eye of Beauty closes, 
Oh, beware! or thou wilt find 
Sharpest thorns among his roses. 


Iv. 


Father! thou whose tottering gait 

Tells of lengthen’d years and sorrows, 
Tells what soon will be thy fate, 

Ere the sun brings many morrows; 
Love will seek e’en thee to bind, 

Ere Death’s portal o’er thee closes; 
Oh, beware! or thou wilt find 

Sharpest thorns among his roses. 


Vv. 


Maiden, damsel, warrior, sire! 
Shun the spell of this enchanter ; 
Come not near his hidden fire, 
Heed ye not his idle banter : 
He is fickle, false, and blind, 
He the source of all our woes is; 
Oh, beware! or you will find 
Sharpest thorns among his roses. 


VOL. XVII. 34 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Gopn’s Hanp 1n America. By the Rev. Georce B. Cueever. With an Essay, 


by Rev. Dr. Skinner. pp. 168. New-York: M. W. Dopp. London: Witey anp 
PuTNAM. 


We have found in this little book excellencies both of matter and style, which we 
cannot pass without a word of commendation, at a period when it is unusually usual 
to throw ‘ pulpit efforts’ before the public, which are not only efforts, in the poorest 
sense of the term, but the cause of effort in others — the effort of perusal. The volume 
before us contains the substance of two sermons, one delivered on Thanksgiving day, 
and the other on the evening previous to the ‘day of prayer for the world’s conversion,’ 
presented in two parts. The general propositions traced in the first division, are: that 
God is governor among the nations ; that he deals with nations on the same principles 
as with individuals; that the responsibilities and duties of nations as individuals, are 
commensurate with thejr capabilities, opportunities, and mercies; that the disregard 
and violation of this principle will be followed with the divine retribution, and if per- 
sisted in, must result in national degradation and ruin; and that in the light of these 
principles, an enumeration of the elements of national gratitude is an exceedingly solemn 
and admonitory service. The main subject to which these propositions are introductory 
are then discussed, viz : the,opportunities and responsibilities of this country for its own 
and the world’s evangelization : and here opens that most striking aspect of providence 
and duty, to which the writer has referred in the general title of his volume; a title 
which it is well claimed may be pardoned for iis apparent singularity and quaintness, 
in consideration of its condensed expression of a most comprehensive and important 
theme. We agree with the author of the essay, prefixed to the volume, that the writer 
has well treated relations and responsibilities of infinite moment, involving every inte- 
rest of his readers and their posterity; ‘and while he has enlarged their view of the 
ulterior influence of the country, on the welfare of the world, he has added new and 
overpowering force to every other motive to the discharge of all individual and national 
obligations.’ 

The subjoined eloquent passage, upon the retributive rewards of Providence, in the 
career of nations as well as individuals, will sufficiently enforce the praise we have 
awarded to the style of this performance : 


“‘God’s retributive providence may be invisible as the angel of death, and gradual as the remorseless 
tide that steals its march for centuries, or the malaria, that depopulates cities, and makes the very 
sight of them the dread of the traveller. One might, with almost as much impunity, go into the tomb 
of a plague-stricken mortal, as linger among the beautiful remains of some of those buried cities, 
whose inquest would rightly be written, DIED BY THE VISITATION OF Gop! —and yet that visitation 
unknown and unacknowledged even by the sufferers. Sometimes a series of retributive providences 
is unfolded, no one of which, by itself, excites alarm or surprise, till in the lapse of ages the solemn 
work is done, the nation has passed from existence, and historians write its epitaph, and philosophize 
upon the causes of its fall. A lingering decay may be far worse than a sudden overthrow ; so that, 
in such a case, the cOmmon lamentation of mankind may be deeper for the degradation that remains, 
than the glory that has departed, It is the same with individuals. And this perhaps was the meaning 
of that melancholy breathing of the poet: 


* Thus fares it still in our decay ; 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind.’ 
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A nation dies when the spirit of every thing good and noble dies in it. The name may live, when the 
elements of life and beauty have departed. God may suffer the sins which a nation is cherishing to 
consume its energies, till the gangrene becomes incurable, and then his abused mercies work their 
own revenge. How solemn, in such a case, are the records and the proofs of the divine indignation; 
the prediction and the fulfilment seen and read together !” 

“T have stood beneath the walls of the Coliseum in Rome, the Parthenon in Athens, and the Tem- 
ple of Karnak in Egypt; each of them the mighty relic of majestic empires, and the symbol of the 
spirit of the most remarkable ages in the world. ‘The last, carrying you back as in a dream over the 
waste of four thousand years, might be supposed to owe its superior impressiveness to its vast anti- 
quity; but that is not the secret of the strange and solemn thoughts that crowd into the mind; it is 
the demonstration of God's wrath fulfilled according to the letter of the Scriptures! No ruins of an- 
tiquity are so overwhelming in their interest as the gigantic remains of that empire, once the proudest 
in the world, and now, according to the very letter of the divine prediction, ‘ the basest of the king- 
doms.’ From the deep and grim repose of these sphinxes, obelisks, and columns—those idols broken 
at the presence of God —as the mind wanders back to the four hundred years of Israel’s bondage in 
Egypt, methinks you may hear the wail of that old and awful prophecy, with the lingering echo of 
every successive prediction: THE NATION WHOM THEY SHALL SERVE WILL I juDGE! Who would 
have believed it possible, four thousand years ago, amidst the vigor and greatness of the Egyptian 
kingdom, that after that-vast lapse of time, travellers should come from a world then as new, unpeo- 
pled, and undiscovered, as the precincts of another planet, to read the proofs of God’s veracity in the 
vestiges at once of such stupendous glory and such a stupendous overthrow! And now, if any man, 
contemplating the youthful vigor, the energy, the almost indestructible life of our own country, finds 
it difficult to believe that the indulgence of the same national sin, under infinitely clearer light, may 
be followed with a similar everthrow, let him wander on the banks of the Nile, and think down hours 
to moments in the silent sanctuaries of its broken temples.” 


Of the same felicitous character are the remarks upon our cause ‘of gratitude as a 
nation, for the great freedom of opinion which we enjoy, as compared with other coun- 
tries; the surest index and the most important result of civil and religious liberty : 


“We can scarcely appreciate this blessing in our own country, for, like the air that we breathe, it 
has been round about us from our infancy. But the pages of history are a perpetual record of wars 
and persecutions on account of opinion. Political opinions, religious opinions, and even philosophical 
opinions, when they have been supposed to run counter to the tenets of the Church, have been prose- 
cuted ascrimes. Our discourse would be filled with names only, should we attempt to enumerate 
even a small part in the list of the martyrs of opinion. But are not all men free to think? it may be 
asked. Yes! as much as a prisoner in his cell is free to go the length of his chain, or to walk from 
one wall to the other. But can outward shackles or threats of persecution stop the freedom of opinion ? 
Most assuredly. They induce the habit of slavish thinking; they make the mind’s habitual state a 
state of bondage ; they make it think, not freely. but according to received rules and dogmas, and 
paths traced out. The interdict against the free publication of opinion is an interdict also upon the 
formation of opinion, for it is as true, as it is beautifully expressed, that 





Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil, like- bales unopened _to the sun: 


and so, in a very short time there will be no wholesome thought at all. The mind suffocates in such 
a prison, just as a light, put beneath an air-tight receiver, is extinguished. Even in this country, free 
as it is, there is yet the element of bondage and of persecution. Even here there are so many adverse 
influences, that in making your investigations in dark quarters with the torch of truth, you need to 
have a safety lamp, like Sir Humphrey Davy’s invention, which you may thrust, with its light, inte 
the midst of the impurest gases, or the moment it touches them they will blow you up. Still, there is 
a freedom of opinion in this country greater and more absolute than any where else in the world.” 


We make room for one more extract, setting forth the influence of our common lan- 
guage upon the destiny of our country, as an agent in the designs of Providence : 


“We speak a language containing vast treasures of religious wisdom, and vernacular, more or less, 
over a large portion of the globe, and for this and other causes, perhaps destined to becgme an organ 
of international communication more universal than any other tongue. The students at the mission- 
ary seminary at Basle in Germany, well denominated the English language the missionary language. 
It might almost be called the language of religion, in reference to the vast treasures of theological 
science, the mines of religious truth, and above all, the inestimable works of practical piety, of which 
it furnishes the key. There is in it a capital of speculative and practical theology, rich and deep 
enough for the whole world to draw upon. From time to time, God himself has especially honored 
it,and prepared it more and more for his glory, by giving to the world, through its medium, such works 
as the Pilgrim’s Progress and the Paradise Lost. It is the language of Protestantism, the language 
of civil and religious freedom, the language of commercial enterprise, the language spoken by the 
greater portion of seamen in the world. It is the language of* the two freest, most enterprising, most 
powerful, and so far as the aprellation can at present be admitted in a national sense, most truly Chris- 
tian nations on the globe. 

“The English tongue owes so much of its power and beauty to the Scriptures, that for this reason 
alone it is almost a sanctified instrument for the Church to work with. The common translation of 
the Bible, both in Germany and England, exerted the most beneficial influence in moulding the lan- 
guage, as well as the mind and morals of the people. Perhaps it has done more in the formation of 
our language, and the preservation of its purity, than all other causes. Bunyan is the most remark- 
able example of its agency in the development of genius. It was his intense study of the English 
Bible that gave him the command of a style of such native, idiomatic simplicity and beauty. For 
him the Scriptures were his mind’s sole store-house, both of words and images, and his sensibilities 
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opened beneath their influence, as the flowers open tothe sun. To the same ennobling inspiration the 
greatest of the English poets were indebted almost as much as he. So were the best prose-writers. 
Their minds were all baptized in the same cloud of glory, and all passed through the same invigora- 
ting, shining sea. And indeed, if we could suppose the whole of that part of British literature drawn 
away, which, in thought and imagination, in feeling and energy, sprung from the same fountain, there 
would remain hardly the skeleton of its living beauty. It would be like the lifeless, inexpressive 
canvass of a vast painting, from which you have destroyed the whole perspective, and blotted out the 
imaginative lights and shades. 

‘‘ Taking all these influences into consideration, there is not another language in the world so sacred, 
so connected with holy associations, and, for the treasures of religion which it embalms, so important 
to man’s highest interests, as the English language. We therefore cannot but regard its increasing 
prevalence as a great and special indication of the providence of God. The time is not far distant, 
other causes being supposed to maintain their influence, when this language shall have become an 
organ for the world’s literature ; and in addition to this, if we mistake not, the world’s religious book- 
inart, and most elevated and important literary centre, will be found in America.” 


We hope to see this volume widely disseminated. It is free from that limited arro- 
gance which so often mistakes a sect for a world ; its inculcations are good; its religious 
views enlarged ; and its tendency altogether patriotic and noble. We should not omit 
to add, that the printer, Mr. Osporn, has imparted to the work a typographical charac- 
ter somewhat in keeping with its internal excellence; it being remarkably clear and 
neat in its execution. 


Nicut anp Mornrsc. A Novel. By the Anthor of ‘Pelham,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ etc. 
In two volumes, 12mo. New-York: Harrer anp Broruers. 


Tue bore of the church, whose numbers he thins, is in our view the man who labors 
through a long discourse to prove that which every body knows to be true; and who 
goes with tedious deliberation over ground which all his hearers have explored before 
him, in company with better guides. Something kindred with such a teacher, is the 
reviewer who sits down, when a popular novel is at its zenith, to inform his readers 
what sort of a work it is, and what are its attractions. We shall in the present instance 
avoid the latter category ; not because we have not read the novel whose title stands at 
the head of this notice, for we have perused it with unabated interest to its close; but 
for the reason that we are not ambitious to promulgate ‘Johnny Thompson’s news.’ 
Mr. Butwer, as it strikes us, has to a less degree in this than in any previous novel from 
his pen, lent his fine genius to the sanctification of what the world must deem vice and 
crime, however gilded ; and yet ‘ Night and Morning,’ full of power and genius as it is, 
will be found, we fear, something more than mischievous in its influence upon many 
minds. Those portions which depict the passions of his personages, are unsurpassed. 
These are recorded in that brief, rapid, familiar manner, which are the characteristics 
of real life and natural emotion; a style as different from that of many modern nove- 
lists, native and foreign, as night is from day. We hope’ Mr. Butwer will hereafter 
leave it to his immediate contemporary romancers, of the Ainswortu school, to shed 
a halo round the path of crime, and to enlist the sympathies of the public in the inter- 
esting misfortunes of noble-minded murderers, and warm-hearted, affectionate adul- 
terers; and himself employ his powers for the entertainment of the public, under a full 
sense of the truth, that no work of fiction can retain a reputation worth a just ambition, 
that has not for its end the inculcation of virtuous principles. We quite agree with the 
London Examiner, that ‘the sudden in-pouring of romance upon the natural current 
of a natural and common life tale, carries away with it some sympathies that refuse to 
return, and vexes others with a shade of doubt as to their entire and perfect truthful- 
ness. The hero never quite recovers his position after he has been connected with the 
man of crime who figures in the second volume, and in whom the limits between good 
and evil are scarcely marked throughout with sufficient clearness and precision.’ Upon 
these points there should be no possible doubt, for they imply the extreme danger of 
suggesting a false sympathy with crime. Any tendency to a moral miscarriage of that 
kind will be the more severely judged in a book of the power and genius of this, where 
the high standard by which it is tested and condemned, is set up by the writer himself 
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Atczvus Repivivus. — About six years ago, if we remember rightly, a complaint was 
made in behalf of an elderly Greek personage, little known here, though formerly of 
some note in his own country, against a southern member of Congress, for petty lar- 
ceny. The offence consisted in stealing a Summer Rose, wrapped up in white paper, 
an object certainly intrinsically of no great value; but then it may have been a memo- 


rial of the Greek’s mistress, and his particular friends resolved to prosecute the matter 


with the utmost rigor, froma pure love of justice. We forbear to mention the name 


of the supposed culprit, from evident motives of delicacy ; but it was not the first time 
he had been arraigned on such charges, a similar one having shortly before been preferred 
against him, on the part of an Irishman named O'Kelly, as well as we remember. 

The topic, like all others, was much discussed in the newspapers; the editors all 
taking sides, for politics ran high at the time —a very unusual thing in the United States; 
and those of the congressman were not considered orthodox by General Jackson, and 
a large majority of the people. Many of the circumstances have escaped our memory ; 
but we have a distinct recollection that an English gentleman, well known for his 
knowledge of Greek, came forward to bail the accused, which though, it did not occa- 
sion a town meeting, was regarded by public sentiment as an unjustifiable interference 
with our republican institutions. 

The Greek claimant, however, never appeared in proper person, nor was any thing 
farther heard of the Irish one, unless he may have been referred to in a paragraph which 
appeared in Major Noan’s paper about that period, announcing a new work on the 
classics, by Alceus Blair O’Kelly. The whole affair, considered from the first a very 

.strange one, was rendered still more mysterious, when Captain Basil Hall’s ‘ Schloss- 
Hainfeldt’ came out, wherein he assured us that the true and only proprietor of the 
identical Rose in question was neither Alceus nor O'Kelly, but his distant relation, the 
Countess Purgstall, lady of Hainfeldt Castle, of which the Captain and his readers have 
so many agreeable recollections. So long a time has elapsed since Alegwus has been 
heard of, that he is presumed dead; and as the Countess of Purgstall, poor lady! has 
also descended to the shades, they can amicably discuss and settle their respective claims 
together, in a country where there are neither politics, newspapers, nor public opinion 
to disturb them. How the matter ended here, in respect to the ex-member of Congress, 
we don’t profess to recollect. precisely, nor is it material to our story; but he went 
abroad shortly afterward, which is certainly a suspicious circumstance. Returning very 
recently, after a long absence, his luggage, we understand, attracted much curiosity at 
the custom-house, especially certain odd-looking trunks, with two enormous locks, 
and clasped all over with iron, as if intended to hold the sub-treasury, though evidently 
not of American manufacture. Some of these, it was ascertained, were filled with out- 
landish parchment-backed port-folios,of extraordinary dimensions, ‘contents unknown,’ 
which provoked much speculation. It was shrewdly conjectured, by very well-informed 
persons, that he had brought over a large number of designs for the ground-plans and 
elevations of ‘log cabins,’ with sections of cider barrels, on a new and improved prin- 
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ciple; while others imagined such huge receptacles could contain nothing less than 
another Bank of the United States, or some equally dangerous and stupendous monster. 
The custom-house officers were too polite, of course, to examine farther than merely 
to satisfy themselves that the articles were not dutiable; and though the vessel in 
which they came had been boarded by all the news-boats, nothing transpired to satisfy 
public curiosity. 

Recently, however, an accidental fire in the neighborhood where they were stored, 
which luckily was extinguished before it burned over forty acres of our city, occasioned 
sundry property, suspected of being stolen, to be brought to the police office. Among 
the rest were several of the above packages. They proved on examination to contain 
miscellaneous papers, labelled, it would seem, with the names of their former owners, 
such as Dante or Durante Alleghieri, Francisco Petrarca, 'Torquato Tasso, Ludovico 
Ariosto, Victor Alfieri, and others, all believed to be foreigners, since none of them were 
known by any of our most vigilant police men. As nobody has appeared, to claim the 
goods, it is thought the theft, if they were stolen, may have been committed in Europe, 
and the effects brought to this country to escape detection. That the owners may be 
enabled to identify them, a specimen belonging to Juan MeLenpeEz Vatpus, supposed 
to be a Spaniard, has been left at our office. The rest remain in the hands of the magis- 
trate, by whom, if not claimed in due season, they will be sold to the trunk-makers, 
unless some of our distinguished American publishers can be prevailed upon to enter 
into competition with them; and in either event, the proceeds will be forthcoming, 
whenever the owners prove property and pay charges. 


ANACREONTIC. 


‘ 


FROM THE SPANISH OF JUAN MELENDEZ VALDES. 


To be free from care and strife, 
Thinking Wispom bade defiance 
To all the ills of life. 
Alas! what silly fancies! 
I could not nurse them long ; 
Give me music back, and dances, 
Love, friendship, wine, and song! 


What matter where they fell ? 
While our sportive lambs may wander 
In this green valley free, 
What’s Casar, ALEXANDER — 
King or Khan, to youand me? 


The law protects our fold — 
I speak the word with awe ; 
If it’s safe, need I be told 
Of the ‘ wisdom of the law 
The men who study, suffer 
Trouble, and toil, and care; 
Each midnight taper-snuffer 
Has a sad and solemn air. 


Has life so few vexations, 
That we increase our store? 
Or so many recreations, 
We need not wish for more ? 
Fill the cup! let ’s drain a measure 
Tomy own Dorilla’s eyes ; 
Till Wisdom teaches pleasure, 


'T is no pleasure to be wise. What gains the sallow student ? 


To doubt his studies tend ; 
What heed I if the sun Doubt makes new studies prudent - 
Be a fixed star or no? In doubts new studies end. 
What time the planets run So passes life away 
Their course, why need I know? In jealousy and strife, 
Is the moon peopled, land and flood ? Disputing night and day — 
What millions may be there ? O enviable life! 
They never did us harm or good — 
About them need we care? 


1 APPLIED myself to science, Roman or Macedonian — 
| 
| 


Bring wine! my girl, bring wine! 
With Love, and Sone, and Jest, 

Away with each historian! While there are eyes like thine, 
And the chiefs whose deeds they tell ; A fig for all the rest! 


In the foregoing pleasant sketch, for which we are indebted toa lively correspondent, 
who assumes the manner editorial with an unwonted ease and grace, the reader will 
recognize the history of a literary stratagem, in the issue of which, it was said at the 
time, ‘ somebody had been cozened; we name no parties.’ 
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ARNOLD at THE Toms or ANDRE IN WESTMINSTER ArsEy. — The following extract 
from a letter of a correspondent merits a place among the several interesting reminis- 
cences and anecdotes of the Traitor Arnotp, which have recently appeared in the 
Kwickersocker: ‘During Perer VAN Scnaacx’s stay in London, which embraced 
the greater part of the time from January, 1779, to May, 1785, he was in the habit of 
frequently visiting Westminster Abbey. It accorded with his pensive state of mind — in- 
duced by a long series of domestic afflictions, by the prospect of total blindness, sub- 
sequently realized, and by a protracted exile, and separation from his native country, 
family, and friends — to hold frequent converse with the eminent dead, through the im- 
posing monuments erected to their memory, in that time-hallowed edifice. In one of 
his solitary walks in the Abbey, some time after Arnold’s treason, his musings were 
interrupted by the entrance of a gentleman, accompanied by a lady. It was General 
Arnold, and the lady was doubtless Mrs. Arnold. They passed to the cenotaph of 
Major André, where they stood and conversed together. What a spectacle! The 
traitor Arndld, in Westminster Abbey, at the tomb of André, deliberately perusing the 
monumental inscription which will transmit to future ages the tale of his own infamy ! 
The scene, with the associations which naturally crowded upon the mind, was calcu- 
lated to excite various emotions in an American bosom ; and’Mr. Van Scuaacxk turned 
from it with disgust.’ 


An Incrpent or 1777.— The same correspondent who narrates with filial interest 
the above incident, has the following passage in a recent letter to the Editor, which we 
take the liberty of transcribing, for the entertainment of ‘true American’ readers: 
* Magnanimity anda noble generosity were prominent traits in the character of Pair 
Scuuyter. Upon no occasion were these enviable characteristics of that remarkable 
man and brave soldier — to whose memory, the literature of his country has not yet 
awarded the justice of a biography — more conspicuous, than when the fortunes of war 
had placed in his power an overbearing foe. Upon the stirrender of Burcoyneg, and 
the royal army under his command, to the American forces at Saratoga, in October, 
1779, General Scuvyter made studious provision for the comfort of the distinguished 
captive, with some other British and German officers, under his own hospitable roof at 
Albany, whither they were conducted soon after the capitulation. These guests, it 
should be remembered, had but a few days before applied the torch to the valuable mills, 
country seat, and other buildings at Saratoga, of theit now attentive host.’.- - - The 
British General entered Albany in a very different manner from that which he had anti- 
cipated. Flushed by his early successes in his progress from the North, he had in his 
windy manifestoes proclaimed an easy victory; and boasted of his ability to secure 
‘elbow-room’ for his troops, to the contemplated point of junction of the two royal 
armies. When he entered that city as a prisoner of war, instead of a ‘ conquering hero,’ 
the progress of the procession was suddenly retarded in a confined passage of one of 
the streets, by the immense concourse of citizens who turned out en masse to behold 
the joyful spectacle. At this juncture, a spirited Dutch matron of Albany, standing at 
the door of her dwelling, and in hearing of the humbled Briton, called out to the crowd, 
with perhaps as much rudeness as severity, ‘Make elbow-room for General Burgoyne! 
A little incident also occurred during the stay of Burgoyne and his officers at General 
Schuyler’s, which is well worthy of mention. Major General the Baron de Reidesdel, 
one of those officers, was accompanied by his lady, and several young children. Not 
long after their arrival, one of Madame De Reidesdel’s little girls, after frolicking about 
General Schuyler’s spaciousand well-furnished mansion, ran suddenly up to her mother, 
and with all the simplicity of youthful innocence, inquired, in German: ‘Mother, is this 
the palace father was to have, when he came id America? The blushing Baroness 
speedily silenced her child, The teeming question, which was asked in presence of 
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some of General Schuyler’s family, by whom the German was understood, as may well 
be imagined, was well calculated to disconcert her.’ 


We may add here, that we hope to be largely indebted to the gentleman from 
whom these paragraphs are derived, for copious selections from the unpublished writings 
of his father, which are thus commended by Mr. Jarep Sparks, the American historian, 
in a letter now before us: ‘I think the manuscript life of your father not only a very 
curious and interesting piece of biography, but a valuable contribution to the history of 
the country, during the important period of the Revolution.. Circumstances placed the 
writer in a situation to see and learn much in regard to the operations of both parties; 
and the results of his experience are stated in a graphic style, and with excellent sense, 
in his letters. His diaries while he was in England; his remarks on the public cha- 
racters who were then the political leaders; and his descriptions of manners, and of the 
objects he saw, are such as to afford entertainment and instruction to every class of 
readers. The writer certainly possessed strong powers of observation, a -mind culti- 
vated by classical reading, and much skillin the use of language.’ We can well believe, 
after commendation like the above, from so competent a source, that the accounts given 
in the journal and manuscripts, of the writer’s visits to Pope’s gardens and grotto, in 
1779 ; to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in 1780; to Westminster Abbey, 
and other places and objects of curiosity in and about London, etc.,etc., although written 
more than sixty years since, will be found to possess surpassing interest. 


Tue Emperor ALEXANDER AND HIS Hackman. — We derive the following translation 


of a pleasant anecdote from a late work by ALExanperR Dumas, from an accomplished 
friend, to whose kindness we have already been indebted for similar favors, which have 


been cordially welcomed by the public. We may hope to count the writer among our 
frequent contributors. 


Tue Ivoschicks, or Hackmen, of St. Petersburgh, are generally serfs, who for a cer- 
tain consideration, (abrock,) have purchased permission of their seigneurs to exercise 
their vocation in the capital. Stands for kibisk and droschki are established every 
where; and as the police has not prescribed a tariff of fares, each driver strives to under- 
bid the other, and the passenger is often beset with clamorous offers of service. The 
vehicle is a sort of ¢raineau, mounted upon four wheels, within the body of which a 
bench is placed lengthwise, astride which you are seated, as upon a velocipede. The 
horse attached to this rude machine, is no less savage than his master; both, in fact, 
having but recently quitted their native steppes, to traverse the streets of St. Peters- 
burgh. Nothing can exceed the paternal affection of the lvoschick for his horse. Instead 
of lashing him, as is the practice elsewhere, he speaks to him with even more kindness 
than does a Spanish muleteer to his captain-mule. He calls him his father, his uncle, 
his little pigeon ; he caresses him with songs, the words of which, as well as the airs, 
are extemporized for the occasion. Hopes and promises of future happiness in a better 
world are held out to the animal, in exchange for the misery he endures in this; and 
with such allurements, the credulous beast is encouraged into a trot throughout the 
whole day, only stopping now and then to eat a mouthful from troughs which are pro- 
vided for him in every street. The driver places himself upon a narrow seat in front, 
with his number suspended from his neck, between his shoulders, so that in case of dis- 
satisfaction, the passenger has only to seize upon it and Jay a complaint before the 
police, which is certain of being promptly redressed. It is however seldom necessary 
to resort to such means. 


‘An anecdote is told of the Emperor Alexander, who in one of his accustomed walks 
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through the streets was overtaken by a shower. He entered a droschki from the stand, 
and ordered the driver to conduct him to the imperial palace. Arriving there, he fum- 
bled his pockets in vain to find money to pay the fare; and in descending, directed the 
Ivoschick to wait until he could send it out. 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the man; ‘I know well enough how that will be!’ 

‘How is that?’ replied the astonished Emperor. 

‘Oh! I know well enough what I am saying.’ 

* Well then, let us hear what it is.’ 

‘I say that just as many persons as I bring before houses with double doors, and 
who enter them without paying me, are just so many debtors, whose faces I am never 
to see again.’ 

‘What, even before the palace of the Emperor ?’ 

‘Oftener there than elsewhere. Great lords have very short memories.’ 

‘You ought to complain, and cause the cheats to be arrested,’ said Alexander, amused 
with the conversation. 

‘Arrest a nobleman! Why your Excellency knows well enough it cannot be done. 
Were it one of us, nothing would be more easy to do,’ added coachee, pointing at the 
same moment to his beard, ‘ for you know where to lay hold of us¢ but for you lords, 
who have your chins shaved, the thing is impossible. I beg, therefore, that your Excel- 
lency will search your pockets well: I am almost sure you will find enough to pay my 
fare.’ 

‘ Hark ye,’ said the Emperor; ‘here is my cloak ; it is worth the fare, is it not? Now 
take it, and give it back to the person who shall bring you your money.’ 

* Agreed !’ said the Ivoschick ; ‘ you are a very reasonable person, indeed you are!’ 

An instant afterward, the coachman received a bill for one hundred rubles, the Em- 
peror paying him at the same time both for himself and the courtiers who had visited 
him. 


Irvine Institute. — We give elsewhere a correct and well-executed engraving of 
the Irvine Institute, an English and Classical Boarding-School for Boys, at Tarry- 
town, Westchester county, some two hours’ steam-boat sail from the city. The prin- 
cipals are Messrs. Wittram P. Lyon, A. M., and Cuartes H. Lyon, A. M., two 
brothers, who have won an honorable reputation for their attainments as scholars, and 
especially for their abilities as teachers. The establishment is a handsome and commo- 
dious edifice of brick, constructed with entire reference to the convenience and comforts 
of the students; and, with its ample grounds, commands a prospect, far up and down 
the neble Hudson, of singular grandeur and beauty. The charming village of which 
it is a prominent ornament, is not less known for its healthfulness and beauty of loca- 
tion, than for the purity of its morals, and the peaceful spirit and unostentatious enter- 
prise of its citizens. The English department is under the particular charge of the 
senior, and the Collegiate under the direction of the junior Principal, each assisted by 
able instructors. The course of study, in both departments, embraces all the branches, 
(including French, in each,) felicitously divided, which are taught in our highest and 
most popular institutions. The instruction is thorough, and the subjects practically 
treated. The establishment is supplied with a philosophical and astronumical appa- 
ratus, and with a cabinet of minerals, shells, coins, and other curiosities. ‘It is designed,’ 
say the Principals, ‘not merely to advance aud perfect the pupils in the branches studied, 
but to develope and instruct the judgment, to enlighten the understanding, to form the 
habits, and to give a moral and useful direction to the inclinations.’ Reading the Scrip- 
tures, attending family prayers, and one of four Christian churches, are required; but 
there is no interference with the tenets of particular denominations. The discipline of 
the Institute is strictly parental; and in the domestic arrangements, the teachers and 
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pupils reside in the family of the senior Principal, eat at the same table, sleep under the 
same roof, and constitute in all respects one family. Our readers will perceive that 
we have described an efficient and admirable school ; and such the Irving Institute will 
be pronounced to be, by any of the eminent gentlemen to whom the Principals refer, as 
well as by its pupils and their parents. There is a summer and winter session, with 
vacations of four and three weeks, in April and October. Terms for the first, $100; 
for the second, $105; including every thing save modern languages, music, and draw- 


ing, which are subject to an extracharge. Wecommend the Irvine Institute cordially 
to public favor. 


American Turr Reaister anp Sportinc MaGazine.— We take blame to ourselves, 
that we have not heretufore usurped sufficient space in our pages, to express our high 
estimate of the character and execution of this monthly periodical, which, with the 
‘ Spirit of the Times,’ bas done so much for the turf, and the other objects to which it 
is devoted, within the last few years, in the United States. Our opinion of the latter 
journal has been frequently expressed; and of the ‘ Register’ we may now say, that in 
our judgment it has not its superior in any country, for various merits, sporting, lite- 
rary, and pictorial. Many of its collaborateurs are capital humorists, and none of 
them but write pleasantly and well, while several are profound scholars ; and with his 
accustomed tact, the editor selects and arranges the matter of each, taking good care, 
at the same time, to make his own as good as that of the best of them. The following 


extract from ‘A Bear Story,’ in a late number, is but a fair example of the lighter read- 
ing of the ‘ Register :’ 


‘Well, they was down into Baffin’s Bay, or some other o’ them cold Norwegian bays at the North, 


where the rain freezes as it comes down, and stands up in the air, on winter mornins, like great 
mountains o’ ice, all in streaks. Well, the schooner was layin at anchor, and all the hands was out 
into the small boats, lookin for wales; all except the capting, who said he wa’n’t very well that day. 
Well, he was walkin’ up and down, on deck, smokin’ and thinkin,’ I expect, mostly, when all of a 
sudden he reckoned he see one o’ them big white bears— polar bears, you know — big as thunder, 


with long teeth. He reckoned he see one on ’em skulking along on a great cake 0’ ice, that lay on 
the leeward side of the bay, up ag’in the bank. The old cap. wanted to kill one o’ them varmints 
most wonderful, but he never lucked to get achance. Now tho’ he thought the time had come for 
him to walk into one on ’em at last, and fix his mutton for him right. So he run forrad and lay hold 
onto a small skiff, that was layin’ near the fore’stal, and run her out and launched her. Then he tuk 
a drink, and — here’s luck — and put in a stiff load of powder, a couple of balls, and jumped in, and 
pulled away for the ice. 

‘It wa’n’t long ’fore he got ’cross the bay, for it was a narrar piece o’ water — not more than haaf 
a mile wide — and then he got out onto the ice. It was a smart cake, and the bear was ’way down to 
the t’other end on it, by the edge o’ the water. So, he walked first strut along, and then when he got 
putty cloast he walked ’round catecornered-like — like’s if he was drivin for a plain plover — so that 
the bear wouldn’t think he was comin’ arter him, and he dragged himself along on his hands and 
knees, low down, mostly. Well,.the bear didn’t seem to mind him none, and he got up within ’bout 
frfty yards on him, and then he looked so savage and big, the bear did, that the captain stopped, and 
rested on his knees, aud put up his gun, and he was a-goin’ to shoot. But just then the bear turned 
round and snuffed up the captain, and begun to walk towards him, slowly like. He come along, the 
captain said, clump, clump, very slow, and made the ice bend and crack again under him, so that the 
water come up and putty much kivered it allover. Well, there the captain was all the time, squat 
on his knees, with his gun p’inted, waitin’ for the varmint to come up, and his knees and legs were 
mighty cold by means of the water that the bear riz on the ice, as Iwas mentionin’. At last the bear 
seemed to make up his mind to see how the captain would taste, and so he left off walkin’ slow, and 
started off on a smart and swift trot, right towards the old man, with his mouth wide open, roarin’ 
and his tail sticken out stiff. The captain kept still, lookin’ out all the time putty sharp, I should 
say, till the beast got within about ten yards on him, and then he let him have it. He aimed right at 
the fleshy part of his heart, but the bear dodged at the flash, and rared up, and the balls went into his 
two hind legs, jist by the jynt, one into each, and broke the thigh bones smack off, so that he went 
right down aft, on the ice, thump, on his hind quarters, with nothin’ standin’ but his fore legs and his 
head riz up, a growlin’ at the captin. When the old man see him down, and tryin’ to slide along the 
ice to get his revenge, likely, thinks he to himself, thinks he, I might as well get up and go and cut 
that ere creter’s throat. So he tuk out his knife and opened it. But when he started to get up, he 
found, to his astonishment, that he was fruz fast to the ice. Don’t laugh: it’s a fact; there an’t no 
doubt. The water, you see, had been round him a long while, whilst he was waitin’ for the bear, and 
it’s wonderful cold in them regions, as I was sayin’, and you’ll freeze in a minit if you don’t keep 
movin’ about smartly. So the captin he strained first one leg, and then he strained t’other, but he 
couldn’t move ’em none. They was both fruz fast into the ice, about an inch and a half deep, from 
knee to toe, tight asa Jersey oyster perryauger on a mud flat at low water. So he laid down his 
gun, and looked at the bear, and doubled up his fists. ‘Come on, you bloody varmint!’ says the old 
man, as the bear swallopped along on his hinder eend, comin’at him. He kept gettin’ weaker, though, 
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and comin’ slower and slower all the time, so that at last he didn’t seem to move none ; and directly, 
when he’d got so near that the captin could jist give him a dig in the nose by reachin’ forrard putty 
smart and far, the captin see that the beast was fruz fast too, nor he couldn’t move a step further 
forrard no ways. Then the captin burst out a laughin, and clapped his hands down onto his thighs, 
and roared. The bear seemed to be most onmighty mad at the old man’s fun, and set up such a 
growlin,’ that what should come to pass, but the ice cracks and breaks all around the captin and the 
bear, down to the water’s edge, and the wind jist then a shiftin, and comin off shore, away they floated 
on a cake of ice about ten by six, off to sea, without the darned a biscuit, or a quart o’ liquor to stand 
’em on the cruise! There they sot, the bear and the captin, jist so near that when they both reached 
forrards, they could jist about touch noses, and nother one not able to move any part on him, only 
exceptin his upper part and fore paws.’ 

‘*By Golly! that was rather a critical predicament, Venus,’ cried Ned, buttoning his coat. ‘I 
should have thought that the captain’s nose and ears and hands would have been frozen too.’ 

‘*That’s quite naytr’l to suppose, sir, but you see the bear kept him warm in the upper parts, by 
bein so cloast to him, and breathin hard hot on the old man whenever he growled at him. Them 
polar bears is wonderful hardy animals, and has a monstrous deal o’ heat into ’em, by means of their 
bein’ ablé to stand such cold climates, Lexpect. And so the captin knowed this, and whenever he 
felt chilly, he jist tuk his ramrod, and stirred up the old rascal, and made him roar and squeal, and 
then the hot breath would come pourin out all over the captin, and made the air quite moderat and 
pleasant.’ 

** Well, go on, Venus. Take another horn first.’ 

‘* Well, there a’nt much more on’t. Off they went to sea, and sometimes the wind druv ’em nothe, 
and then agin it druv’em southe, but they went southe mostly ; and so it went on, until they were out 
about three weeks. So at last, one afternoon ; 


‘* But, Venus, stop: tell us, in the name of wonder, how did the captain contrive to support life all 
this time 


‘* Why, sir, to be sure, it was a hard kind o’ life to support, but a hardy man will get used to 
almost F 


*‘*No, no: what did he eat? what did he feed on? 

‘*O—O—! Oh, I’d like to’ve skipped that ere. Why, sir, 1’ve heerd different accounts as to 
that. Uncle Obe Verity told me he reckoned the captin cut off one of the bear’s paws, when he lay 
stretched out asleep, one day, with his jack-knife, and sucked that for fodder, and they say there’s a 
smart deal o’ nourishment in a white bear’s foot. But if I may be allowed to spend my ’pinion, I 
should say my old man’s account is the rightest, and that’s —what’s as follows. You see after they’d 
been out three days abouts, they began to grow kind o’ hungry, and then they got friendly, for misery 
loves company, you know: and the captin said the bear looked at him several times, very sorrowful, 
as much as to say, ‘captin, what the devil shallwe do!” Well, one day they was sittin, lookin at 
each other, with the tears ready to burst out o’ their eyes, when all of a harry, somethin come floppin’ 
up out o’ the water onto the ice. The captin looked and see it was a seal. The bear’s eyes kindled 
up as he looked at ityand then, the captin said, he giv him a wink to keep still, So there they sot, 
still as starch, till the seal not thinkin nothin o’ them no more nor if they was dead, walked right up 
between’em. ‘Then slump! went down old whitey’s nails into the fishes flesh, and the captin run his 
jack-knife into the tender loin. The seal soon got his bitters, and the captin cut a big hunk off the 
tail eend, and put it behind him, out o’ the bear’s reach, and then he felt smart and comfortable, for 
he had stores enough for a long cruise, though the bear could n’t say so much for himself. 

‘Well, the bear, by course, soon run out 0’ provisions, and had to put himself onto short allowance ; 
and then he began to show his naytural temper. He first stretched himself out as far as he could go, 
and tried to hook the captain’s piece o’ seal, but when he found he could n’t reach that, he begun to 
blow and yell. Then he’d rare up and roar, and try to get himself clear from the ice. But mostly he 
rared up and roared, and pounded his big paws and head upon the ice; till bye-and bye (jist as the 
captain said he expected,) the ice cracked in two agin, and split through between the bear and the 
captain, and there they was on two different pieces o’ ice, the captin and the bear! The old man 
said he raaly felt sorry at partin company, and when the cake split and separate, he cut off about a 
haaf o’ pound o’ seal and chucked it to the bear. But either because it wan’t enough for him, or else 
on account o’ his feelin bad at the captain’s goin, the beast would n’t touch it to eat, and he laid it 
down, and growled and moaned over it quite pitiful. Well, off they went, one one way, and t’ other 
*nother way, both feel’n pretty bad, lexpect. After a while the captin got cold, and felt mighty lone- 








some; and he said he raaly thought he’d a gi’n in and died, if they had n’t picked him up that arter- 


noon.’ 
** Who picked him up, Venus ” 


‘* Who? —a codfish craft off o’ Newfoundland, I expect. They did n’t know what to make o’ him 
when they first see him slingin up his hat for’em. But they got out all their boats, and took a small 
swivel and a couple o’ muskets aboard, and started off—expectin it was the sea-sarpent, or an old 
maremaid. They would n’t believe it was a man, until he ’d told ’em all about it, and then they did n’t 


hardly believe it nuther; and they cut him out o’ the ice and tuk him aboard their vessel, and rubbed 
his legs with ile o’ vitrol; but it was a long time afore they come to.’ 
‘¢ Did n’t they hurt him badly in cutting him out, Venus ” 


‘*No, sir, I believe not; not so bad as one might ’spose: for you see hed been stuck in so long that 
the circulatin’ on his blood had kind o’ rotted the ice that was right next to him, and when they begun 
to cut it, it crack’t off putty easy, and he come out whole like a hard biled egg,’ 

‘* What became of the bear ? / 


‘*Can’t say as to that, what became o’ him. He went off to sea somewheres, I expect, I should 
like to know, myself, how the varmint got along, right well, for it was kind in him to let the captin 
have the biggest haaf o’ the seal, any how. That’s all boys. How many’s asleep?’ 


The engravings, in the last three numbers before us, are fine specimens of art. They 
are, ‘A Winter Scene on the Kaaterskill ;’ portraits of Riddlesworth and Portsmouth ; 


and an amusing group, called ‘ Settling for the Derby.’ The ‘Register’ is published 


monthly from the office of the Spirit of the Times, by Wittram T. Portes, editor and 
proprietor. 





Sap 


: 
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Gossip WITH READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS. — The unavoidable absence of the Editor, during a 
portion of the month, must be his apology for a brief delay of the number ; for many ‘ short-comings’ 
in his own departments; and his excuse also to many correspondents, for seeming inattention to their 
private and public favors. Among the papers on file for insertion, and awaiting consideration, in ad- 
dition to articles mentioned in a previous issue, are the following: ‘A Forest Féte,’ by the author of 
‘A New Home;’ ‘A Story of La Morgue ;’ ‘ Aristocracy in America;’ ‘A Peep at my Neighbors ;’ 
‘ Nature,’ by ‘W. W. M.;’ ‘ New Classification of Temperaments ;’ ‘Mesmer and Animal Magnetism,’ 
Part Two; ‘Shakspeare and the Greek Classical Poets ;’ ‘A Fox Story;’ ‘ The Lament of the Forest ;’ 
‘Criticism on the Second Book of the neid, and Remarks on Suicide, by NAPOLEON BonapParTE,’ 
now first rendered into English from the notes of a distinguished attendant of the Emperor at St. 
Helena.” ... We respectfully decline the criticism upon ‘Old Knick.’s Contemporaries,’ of 
‘C. X. L.’ The author, or we are greatly mistakeu, belongs to a species of querulous non-producers, 
who look over other people’s affairs, and overlook their own, and whom we have come to regard, as a 
class, in the light of literary Thugs, or small assassins. These worthies are always of the nil admi- 
rari school; and while they are utterly incapable of interesting or instructing the public, yet fancy 
themselves critics, par excellence, general and particular. In the first branch, to be sweeping, is all 
that is necessary. Forexample: ‘ Why is it that we have no American authors, except Mr. Cooper 
or Mr. Irnvinc, whose works are destined to survive them two years? Why is it, that our Quarterly 
Reviews, and monthly and other periodicals, are so indifferent, and so inferior to the poorest of those 
of England and Scotland? In the transatlantic Reviews and Magazines, there is a unity, a breadth 
and a depth; a light and a shade; an all-powerful combination of intrinsic genius and masterly 
talent, calculated deeply to influence the public mind. But with scarcely an exception, how stands 
the contrast on this side of the water?’ etc. This is a fair specimen of the vapid and acid criticism in 
generals of the nil admirari class; and these same would-be censors, in descending to particulars, 
are equally sensible and astute. A wag las illustrated to our hand their efforts in this department. 
The first comes exultingly forward with a volume of Shakspeare, and kindly finds out for us the true 
meaning of some choice passage, which not all the critics, commentators, and editors together, with 
the author himself at their head, ever had the sagacity to smell out: and thus he writes: 


‘Mr. Eprror: The commentators on Shakspeare, like careless or awkward reapers, have left much 
to be picked up after them by the gleaners. Among these, permit me to offer to your readers a spe- 
cimen of my humble labors in our poet’s inexhaustible field. Should you approve my first sample, I 
will continue to transmit others, till the critical sheaf which I have scraped together is exhausted. 

‘For the present, I shall content myself with producing a well known passage from Hamlet, (Act 
IIL Scene 4,) which is usually, but most absurdly, printed and punctuated thus: 


* Av eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill;’ etc. 


‘ Now, were ever good sense, and good poetry, Mr. Editor, so insufferably distorted as here? ‘An 
eyelike Mars, truly! An eye, Sir, might properly enough be said to be like Mars’s eye, but what 
poet in his senses would have thought of comparing it to Mars himself? Or, if he had, what reader 
could have endured the comparison? Not I, for one, certainly. And then, Sir, what in the name of 
wonder, is ‘a station like the Herald Mercury?’ A station is a post, an appointment, a commission 
of trust, or authority, etc. Neither of these, in my poor fancy, very closely resemble a man (still less 
a God !) perched upon the top of a hill! No, Sir: we should undoubtedly, for reasons which will 
presently be given, read and point thus: 


‘An eye like Marr's, to threaten, and command 
A station ; like the Herald Mercury,’ etc. 


‘ Here we begin to see day-light; ‘ An eye like Marr’s;’ i. e. THE Ear of Marr's; as will at once 
be perceived by every reader who shall duly.consider Shakspeare’s favorite practice of flattering his 
royal mistress by allusions to the distinguished persons and events connected with her government. 
The warlike Ear] of Marr, it will be remembered (see Hume, vol. v, under the year 1572,) was em- 
ployed by Elizabeth to ‘ threaten’ the Scots, in the character of Regent, at a very turbulent period of 
her reign; and in the execution of this high trust, be might, with the strictest propriety and truth, 
be said to ‘command a station; while the heroism of Hamlet’s father might, with equal truth and 
propriety, as well as with the happiest address, be illustrated by a comparison founded on that histo- 
rical fact. After this, follows, as a detached clause of the sentence: 


‘like the Herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ;’ 


which words are evidently to be taken as nothing more than a sudden start, or rhapsody, without 
meaning, and thrown in merely by way of supporting the feigned madness of the character; such as, 
in a former passage, ‘See yonder cloud that’s almost in the shape of a camel! — like a weasel — like 
a whale !’— with many similar instances. 

‘That, in the above observations, I have happily seized the true reading and meaning of this 
ill-used passage, I trust I need employ no other words to prove; but a commentator, Sir, by what- 
ever unlucky chance, or destiny, is too apt to be really ‘like a camel — like a weasel—like a whale ;’ 
I mean in his total want of taste, feeling, penetration, and good sense. I flatter myself that you will 
not, as yet at least, confound with this irrational herd, your correspondent, Lynx.’ 
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After this swaggering gentleman, says our authority, comes a minor critic of the same school, but 
of the inquisitive order, in a great bustle, with some musty old proverb or cant phrase on his mind, 
puzzling himself to death with twenty left-handed conjectures about nothing. Observe: 


‘Mr. Evrror: Permit me to apply myself, through the channel of your entertaining Magazine, to 
any of your ingenious correspondents who may be able to inform me what might have been the 
origin, or latent meaning (if any such there be) of an expression very common in the mouths of the 
vulgar, who in speaking of an animal body without life, familiarly say, it is ‘as dead as mutton.’ 
Now, Sir, although I have for many years past, and with a sole view to this particular object, been in 
the constant habit of examining different butchers in most parts of the country, as well as of person- 
ally attending the slaughter of sheep, and anxiously watching their carcasses after the operation, I am 
hitherto wholly unable to discover that the vital principle is sooner or more effectually extinguished 
in the bodies of these, than of any other animals, The sheep is well known to be singularly patient 
under the knife: is this quiescence supposed to be so favorable to the right direction of the instru- 
ment, that it more readily reaches the vital parts in this, than in other instances? We know, at least, 
that the proverbial obstinacy of the pig rather increases than diminishes, when he is seized for exe- 
cution ; we likewise know that he resists death more pertinaciously than almost any other animal ; 
and accordingly, we never hear the expression ‘as dead as pork.’ 

‘ Apropos of pigs: while the pen is in my hand, I should likewise be greatly obliged to any gentle- 
man, curious in these matters,who can inform me whether an attempt bas ever been made -(a very 
hopeless one as it should seem, and as the proverb I am going to mention describes it) to manufacture 
the ears of sows into money-bags of a silky texture? If not, what are we to understand by the well 
known vulgar saying, ‘ You can never make a silken purse of a sow’s ear?’ Perhaps, however, it is 
to be understood merely as a significant caution against the unpromising experiment of ‘ making 
Jack a Gentleman.’ Quere, by the bye — who was Jack ? Yours, etc., 


* Microscope.’ 


‘C. X. L.’ will find his paper at the desk of the publication office. We are bound to thank him for 
his commendation ; but his judgment of one or two of our contemporaries, convinces us that circum- 
stances might have converted it into as cordial blame. In parting, let us advise him to cut loose from 
the nil admirari class of small commentators. The truth is, that they have not the slightest influence 
with the public, which of all things detests the grumbler, general or particular. ... Avery charm- 
ing poet is * F.,’ with the modesty of true talent. Most heartily shall we bid him welcome, if his pre- 
sent productions compare with the printed ‘samples’ enclosed to us. ... We laughed a good hour 
over the sketch by ‘ Mercutio ;’ and much regret that it is inadmissible. It is not too long, as the 
writer seems to fear, but it is a little too broad, for insertion; and moreover, we apprehend, might 
give serious offence in certain quarters. ‘Mercutio’s’ simplicity in not taking the ‘hint’ of the editor 
to whom he offered his first production, reminds us of YELLowPLusn’s obtuseness, in a kindred case: 
‘ Get out, Sir!’ sed Mr. Shum, as fiers as posbl ; and I felt somethink (I think it was the tip of his to,) 
touchin’ me behind, and the nex minit I found myself sprawlin’ down stares. Ojus man — what did 
he mean? . . . Weare rich in Valentines — indeed overflowing. One correspondent sends us 
four,‘ written partly to amuse the author, while slowly recovering from a fit of sickness ;’ to whom 
we may say, in the words of another, that‘ what his disease may have been, we know not; but it must 
have been a very ill one, to be worse than the remedy.’ The following, which is fanciful, and not de- 
void of grace, is all for which we can find space : 


A VALENTINE. 


As the needle to the pole, | None of these would trouble me 
As the sunflower to the sun, Half so much as losing thee! 
9 As the stars in order roll, 
All around the glorious One ; As the wanderer in the plain 


As the rivers seek the sea, Of Arabia’s desert sands, 
As the billows seek the shore, | Gazes o’er and o’er again, 
So my thoughts all turn to thee, Where he hopes the palm-tree stands ; 
So they will, forevermore. As when howling winds are high, 
And the bright foam crowns the wave, 
Still the sailor turns his eye 
Where the beacon shines to save ; 
And as breaks its gentle light 
O’er the tempest-troubled sea, 
The tired watcher’s eyes beam bright 
} With a calm serenity ; 
As the palm-tree’s cooling shade, 
As the beacon o’er the sea, 
So would be, my gentle maid, 
Thy true love to me. 


Should the stars forsake the sky, 
Should the flowers desert the field, 
Should the lovely birds all die, 
Should the bright sun cease to yield 
Light and heat upon our way, 
Should the billow cease to play 
Childlike with its beads of foam, 
Should the lightning leave its home 
In the sky, and dart in wrath 
O’er our clouded earthly path : 


‘The ‘ Portrait of our Minister’ is not amiss, save that it is too labored, to be pleasant reading. 
We segregate an amusing anecdote, however, since we have ‘leave to print or burn.’ ‘He was one 
day making a prayer at the funeral of our kind Professor G , to whom he was referring, in 





terms of deserved eulogy. ‘In the institution,’ said he, ‘to which he was so devotedly attached, he 
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shone a star of — of the — of —— (and here he reflected that our worthy President was in the room, 
and that it would not do to make the Professor the first magnate of the college ; so, after a farther 
pause, he added, ‘a star of — of pretty considerable magnitude” . . . ‘G.,’ in a polite note, de- 
precates our remarks upon Mr. ALcot?’s ‘Orphic Sayings, in ‘ The Dial.’ ‘ The author,’ he says, ‘ isa 
kind-hearted creature, harmless as a lamb, and not considered as ‘ clothed in his right mind,’ by those 
who know him best. This fact we have recently heard also from other sources. Of course we are 
disarmed; and can now only wonder at the editors of ‘The Dial,’ to whom we commend the follow- 
ing lucid sentence, which somebody — was it SHERIDAN or Swirt ?—once pronounced to a reporter, 
who was boasting that he could follow the most rapid and incoherent speaker: ‘ They all went down 


the garden to cut cabbages to make an apple-pie. A great she-bear ran through the village. What, 


? 


no soap? So he died! And she very imprudently married the barber. There were present the 


Jamma-ninnies; the Pica-ninnies, the Dooboobies, and the Great Ram Jam Nam himself. With a lit- 
tle round button at the top. They all set to playing catch who can, till the gunpowder ran out of the 
heels of their boots!’ We have seen nothing more truly Orphic in atwelvemonth, It has as much 
‘connexion’ as the story which the old dame read from the Dictionary. 


t 


Tue ‘Apotto Association.’ — The transactions of this Institution for the Promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts in the United States, for the year 1840, have been published. We 
are glad to perceive that the influence and prospects of the Association have proved to 
be in the highest degree praiseworthy and encouraging. The institution has in all 
respects, we believe, exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its founders and friends. 
There is an enthusiasm and an esprit du corps among its members, which promise the 
best Yesults. Apropos to this: we learn that the Association have taken the large and 
well-lighted exhibition-room in the granite building, corner of Broadway and Chambers- 
street, and are about opening their spring exhibition. This change of location is well 
considered; and we have little doubt that the present exhibition will receive, what it 
richly merits, abundant patronage. From a necessarily hasty glance at the matériel of 
the exhibition, previous to the opening, we are inclined to pronounce it a highly interest- 
ing collection. Itis rich in fine landscapes, both by native and foreign painters; contains 
several valuable works by the old masters; together with an interesting display of the 
powers of our own artists, in various departments. We shall hope to do better justice 
to this exhibition in an ensuing number, should space and leisure serve. 


Vacaries or Insanity. — We have been struck, in looking over a recent English 
work upon Insanity, with the often trifling causes which prepare the superstructure of 
confirmed intellectual derangement. What is termed ‘ flightiness’ in young girls, and 
which is often mistakenly commended by partial friends or relatives, as an evidence of 
innocent simplicity, or giddy artlessness, is sometimes, it should seem, when long un- 
checked, productive of the most disastrous consequences. On this point, Dr. Joun 
Srearns — in that thoughtful and well-reasoned essay of his, entitled a ‘New Philo- 
sophy of Mind,’ in which the writer developes new sources of ideas, designates their 
distinctive classes, and simplifies the faculties and operations of the whole mind — has 
the following observations, which are worthy of attentive heed ;: 


‘The first symptoms which indicate the gradual approaches to insanity, are seldom observed: they 
are often denominated eccentricities of character, without the least suspicion of mental disease, and 
are characterized by a vacillating state of mind; a rapid transition of thought from one thing to 
another; an inability to confine the attention, for any length of time, to one subject. This disposition 
continues to increase, till it terminates in an incessant wandering of the mind. 

‘The imagination then usurps the place of the understanding, and presents to the mind a thousand 
fanciful paintings, which the fancy endows with life and animation, and which it occasionally converts 
into castles, animals, and armies. Those persons who are in the habit of permitting their thoughts to' 
rove at random, with no fixed object on which to concentrate, and without exerting any efforts to 
arrest their unmeaning current, or to subject them to the control of the will, are always liable to be- 
come insane. Itis therefore very obvious that the remedial means necessary to prevent this deplorable 
occurrence, in its incipient stage, must be sought for in an entire removal of the remote and exciting 
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causes. This habitual roving of the current of thought must be arrested, and brought, by habitual and 
strict discipline, into a regular train of moral retlections, steadily directed to one subject. The will 
must resume its authority, and exert all its efforts to control the attention, and to subdue all the fac- 
ulties of the soul to its sovereign power. Such a course of remedial treatment, prudently and 
judiciously administered, will arrest the progress of the disease in its incipient stage, prevent its ulti- 
mate distressing termination, and restore to his anxious friends one who, without these precautionary 
measures, might have become a perfect maniac ; a tenant of the asylum; an outcast from the world.’ 


All our reading and observation have confirmed the truth of these forcible remarks. 
Touching the cure of insanity, it is worthy of notice, at this period, that the influences 
of spring and opening summer are declared to be very beneficial. In the case of a man 
who made a codicil to his will, directing his intestines to be dried and converted into 
fiddle-strings, the writer alluded to contends, that summer weather would doubtless 
have contributed to remove this absurd notion from the monomaniac’s mind, who had 
found little to divert the current of his thoughts, in a winter confinement to his mansion. 


Tue Five Arts. — We have been reluctantly compelled to omit notices of three or 
four productions of native artists, notes for which we had taken for this number. Of 
Mr. Tuompson’s Dar-thula, of Ossian, with her wildly-sad look and pale cheek ; her 
tearless ‘eye, and trembling lips, and dark hair streaming on the wind; we shall take 
occasion to speak hereafter; as well as of some excellent pictures in the studio of that 
promising young artist, Mr. Gray; and particularly of an elaborate and successful 
effort of Mr. Brackett, the sculptor, in which he has depicted the Binding of Satan, 
as recorded in the ‘Revelations.’ The figure of the Old Gentleman is all that we have 
seen; but that we shall not soon forget. If the figure of the angel shall successfully 
‘define his position,’ which even now seems any thing but comfortable, both will compose 


ay 


a production of which Mr. Brackett will have good cause to be proud. It struck us, on 
coming out of the studio, that we had met Apollyon’s face before somewhere; and if so, 
he must sometime or other have assumed the shape of a ‘Dancing Fawn.’ We await 
the completion of the ‘ Binding of Satan’ with no small interest. 


‘Miseries or Human Lirs.’—We chanced upon an odd volume the other day, while 
‘ filching amusement at a book-stall,’ from which we shall select a few fragments for 
the entertainment of our readers. It is entitled ‘The Miseries of Human Life, or the 
Groans of Timoray Testy and Samvezt Sensitive, with a few Supplementary Sighs 
from Mrs. Testy; to which are now, for the first time, added Posthumous Groans.’ 
Of the ‘groans,’ we prefer those of Mr. Sensitive, some of which we subjoin : 


‘ Toiling through a novel seven or eight volumes long, on the very strong recommendation of one 
whose judgment you had considered as an oracle, but which you now discover is so far from being 
infallible, that it is —not infallible: with this exquisite addition to your woes, that, when you have 
at last forced through it, you have become perfectly satisfied of a dreadful fact, which you had more 
than once suspected in the course of the book, that you had — read it before!’ 

‘At the play, just as you are beginning to recover yourself, after a song of unequalled length and 
insipidity, to which the singer has added the deficiencies of taste, time, and tune, ‘ Encore! encore!’ 
from every mouth in the house but your own, which is fully taken up with hissing.’ 

‘The state of writhing torture into which you are occasionally thrown by the sudden and unex- 
pected questions or remarks of a child, before a large company; a little wretch of your own, for 
instance, that will run up to an unmarried lady, (one who would be rather thought a youthful sinner 
than an elderly saint,) and then harrow you by crying out, before you have time to gag it: ‘ Now do, 
Miss, let me count the creases in your face; there’s one, there ’s two, there’s three,’ etc. ; or, accost- 
ing another lady in the same explicit strain, electrifies you by breaking out with, ‘ Why do you come 
here so often? for, do you know, my aunt always says she can’t abide you; do n’t you, aunt ?’ ete. 

‘ While you are busily leaning over your writing, drawing, etc., with two other persons in the room, 
a friend and an enemy ; hearing the latter (as you have some reason or other for suppoving) go out; then 
with your eyes still upon your paper, suddenly venting all your smothered spleen against the absentee 
to the remaining person, whose unaccountable silence in return induces you to raise your head from 
your employment, and ? sek. 

‘To be amused, all dinner-time, with hearing a hot-headed master abuse his silent servants.’ _ 

‘Falling into a party who have lied so much together as to have a thousand topics, jests, allusions, 
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etc., in common, which are perpetually bandied from eye to eye, and from mouth to mouth; you quite 
abroad the whole time, and sitting like a foreigner among natives.’ 


‘ After eating mushrooms, the lively interest you take in the debate that accidentally follows, upon 
the question, ‘ whether they were of the right sort?’ 


‘A pair of pantaloons so constructed with regard to what tailors call the stride, as to limit you to 


three or four inches per step. Jn these streights, having to keep pace in walking with a tall friend, 
all fork, who stalks along like one’s evening shadow on a wall.’ 


‘Hot curling-irons in the hand of an operator who, when he has twirled them up to your skull, 
there keeps them; obsequiously waiting every time for your roar, as his warrant for untwisting them.’ 

‘To be perpetually visited with a charge of double postage for your single letters ; leaving you no 
option but that of recovering your money by the sacrifice of your ease, or keeping your ease by the 
sacrifice of your money.’ 

There are some clever lessons conveyed in these ‘ groans,’ which will not be lost, we 
are sure, upon readers who know the world. 


Harvey's Views or American Scenery. — Mr. Georce Harvey, A. N. A., has 
issued proposals for publishing, for subscribers only, a connected series of forty atmos- 
pheric- or historic views of American scenery, from water-color drawings. The work 
will be comprised in eight numbers, one to be issued every three months. Each num- 
ber will consist of five views, accompanied with a sheet of letter-press, descriptive of 
the scene and effect, revised by Mr. Wasuincton Irvine. The views consist of diffe- 
rent atmospheric effects, at different times of day, beginning at day-break, and ending at 
midnight. We have seen the first number of this truly admirable work, and must pro- 
nounce the aqua-tint engravings to be beautifully and artistically rendered, and with 
great fidelity, from the pictures, which we had previously admired in the original de- 
signs. They are four wood scenes, of the primitive forest, as seen at the four seasons, 
and an emblematic title-page. We have not room for a description in detail of these 
views; and must therefore recommend our readers to call at Mr. Harvey’s rooms, as 
we have dune, and examine them for themselves; and if they can leave them without 
subscribing for the Series, they must have accustomed themselves to great self-denial. 
These views would form a most appropriate picture-gallery for an American. Many of 
them were greatly admired in London and Paris, by the highest authorities in art; and 
it was at the suggestion of General Cass, as we understand, that the work was finally 
commenced. In our own country, they are commended in the warmest terms by 
Wasnineton Attston, Sutty, Morse, and others. The former eminent painter, in a 
voluntary note to our artist, remarks: ‘ As it is no less my pleasure than my duty to 
give praise where it is due, I am unwilling that you should leave Boston without know- 
ing how much I have been gratified by your beautiful.drawings of American scenery. 
To me it appears that you have been not only successful in giving the character of our 
scenery, but remarkably happy in clothing it with an American atmosphere, which 
you have expressed with equal truth and variety.’ We cannot add, nor can any one 
among us, any thing to this high and deserved praise, save that the paper and letter- 
press of the numbers are really exquisite, and that each Part is afforded at the low price 


of ten dollars. Mr. Harvey’s rooms are in the new granite building, corner of Cham- 
bers-street and Broadway. 


Mr. Dempster, THE Vocauist. — This gentleman has been giving concerts, during 
the month, at Clinton Hall and the Stuyvesant Institute, We had the pleasure to hear 
him, on one occasion, at the former place, and must accord him our hearty approbation 
for the generally simple and artless manner in which he renders many of the most 
popular Scottish and Irish airs. He will pardon us, however, for finding fault with his 
closing notes, which he invariably elaborates, how unadorned soever may be the air, 
into what may be termed by professional musicians ‘ difficult execution,’ but which we 
could wish, with Dr. Jounson, was not only ‘difficult,’ but impossible. With this 
single exception, Mr. Dempster has our cordial suffrages in his favor: He has a plea- 
sant organ, good taste, and — what is a rare merit in his class — is free from affectation. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Britisn, Frencu, AND American Books. — Messrs. Witey anp Putnam have 
just issued an ample catalogue of British, French, and American Books, (including 
many scarce and valuable old works, of which there are no duplicates,) on the Arts 
and Sciences, History, Theology, and General Literature. The whole is arranged 
alphabetically, each department separate, with the prices annexed; and constituting 
altogether the best and most perspicuous catalogue we have ever seen, and we have 
encountered not a few in our time. It reflects the highest credit upon the compiler, 
Mr. Purwam. The entire collection has been carefully selected during the last two 
years, from the choicest stocks and library sales in Europe; yet the prices affixed are 
extremely moderate. The publishers observe : 


‘In the present system, or rather want of system, in the Book Trade in the United States, the diffi- 
culty of fixing and publishing a uniform List of Prices will at once be obvious. For on one hand, our 
brethren in the trade may complain that our prices are too low; and on the other, our customers may 
assure us they are too high, and these same brethren may regulate their own accordingly; of course 
rather to their advantage than ours. Hence it has not been usual heretofore to publish prices; and 
Book-buyers are thus always in the dark respecting the actual nett prices of books in the market. We 
venture, however, to risk both Scylla and Charybdis, and to give the prices for which we can supply 
in London and New-York, the most important Foreign and American Books now purchaseable, subject 
to a discount to the trade and to public institutions, according to the nature and amount of the books 
ordered.’ 


Since the above was placed in type, the publishers have laid before us the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Magazines for February, with the last Edinburgh and British 
and Foreign Quarterly Reviews: all damp from the trans-Atlantic press, and now pass- 
ing swiftly, in various directions, to American subscribers, at a truly republican price. 


Tue ‘ ANTEDILUVIANS, OR THE Wortp Destrovep:’ sy Docror M’Henry. — Our 


readers will doubtless remember the caustic and tingling castigation which this volume 
not long ago received at the hands of CuristopHer Nortu, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
It was that notice which induced us to take up the ‘ Antediluvians,’ and endeavor to 
peruse it. We read the swelling preface, and onward to the middle of the third ‘book,’ 
and then gave it up in despair. We next sent the volume to a persevering friend, who 
explored it a ‘ book’ farther, and then returned it, saying in a note, that on contrasting 
the performance in the text with the promise in the preface, he found it impossible to go 
on. ‘I found myself,’ he writes, ‘drowning slowly in a quagmire of disgust!’ Strong 
language, reader; but pray examine the provocation, as we have since done. We have 
read the book through ; and intend hereafter to analyze it, for the benefit of the public, 
if not the author, of whose muddy brain it is the very dregs and squeezings. It may 
seem small game to the reader; but he has not perused the Doctor’s preface, perhaps. 
He will there see, that the most common-place thoughts and meagre conceptions, hud- 
dled into halting blank verse, are considered as forming ‘a school’ of writing, second 
only to Mitron!—all which, moreover, is covertly commended to young American 
writers. We propose, therefore, to attack this small game, for the utility of the thing, 
as a Dutch burgomaster hunts a boring rat ina Holland dyke, that he may execute 
summary justice upon the mischievous yet insignificant trespasser. 


Mr. Buckxincuam’s Tour 1x America. — We acknowledge the receipt, from the 
author, of a ‘ Narrative of Mr. J. S. Buckrincuam’s Tour in America, addressed to the 
friends of Temperance in Great Britain;’ and we are bound to say of it, that the exagge- 
rated coloring and abundant egotism which pervade it, cannot but serve to convince its 
readers, that malgré his professions, the writer has much less at heart the welfare of 
his fellow men than the display of himself. Indeed, we have rarely seen a production 
more offensively egotistical. In every detail, circumstances and incidents are stretched 
to a tension that, were the matter of sufficient importance to attract attention, would 
create a laugh as from a ‘universal mouth,’ in this country; and all to develope the 
everlasting ego. It pains us to speak thus of our sometime correspondent; but such 
tumid and swelling self-conceit as is here displayed, demands the critical lash. 
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‘Tue Kinsmen, on THE Brack Ripers or Concares,’ is the title of the last new 
novel by Mr. Simms, author of ‘ Guy Rivers,’ ‘The Yemassee,’ etc. Of its merits we 
are unable to speak, not having been favored with a copy by the publishers. The scene, 
as we learn, ‘ is laid in Carolina, at the fifth year of the Revolution; and the chief inte- 
rest turns upon the deadly enmity subsisting between two brothers ; the one an active, 
brave, and chivalrous adherent of the colonies, and the other, under an assumed name, 
the leader of a murderous band of robbers, known far and wide us the Black Riders of 
Congaree. There existed originally between them a feeling of hatred, and this is stimu- 
lated and embittered by the opposition of their political feelings, no less than by rivalry 
in love; both being enamored of the same lovely maiden. The story is occupied chiefly 
in developing the progress of their hate, and in depicting incidents connected more or 
less remotely with the marauding excursions of the ‘ Riders,’ and their conflicts with 
the defenders of liberty.’ We can but commend the work to the admirers of Mr. 
Simm’s previous romances; and await an opportunity for personal judgment in the pre- 
mises. We perceive, as we have more than once suspected, that the author of “The 
Kinsmen’ is identical with the author of ‘The Border Beagles,’ which has been noticed 
somewhat at large in the KnicKERBOCKER. 


*‘Wartines or Cuarntes Spracve.’ — Welcome, most welcome, is this beautiful vo- 
lume, from the press of Mr. Francis, Broadway. It has long been demanded; and we 
are bound heartily to thank the publisher for presenting us, in a dress so beautiful, the 
many noble poems of our author which have become thoroughly ‘ endenizened in the 
national heart.’ Beside the more brief and familiar pieces, the volume contains ‘ Curi- 
osity,’ delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University; the memo- 
rable Fourth-of-July oration — the finest specimen extant of chaste florid writing — and 
an Address delivered before the Massachusetts Temperance Society. We may revert 
to this volume again, when our pages are less crowded. 


‘Leviataan New Wonrtp.’— This Mastadon among the ‘mammoth’ sheets, just 
issued, is remarkable, not less for its enormous size, than for the beauty of its matériel, 
the neatness of its execution, the number and quality of its pictorial illustrations, and 
the immense amount and variety of its contents. Huge as was the journal and its 
edition, that great animal the public has already, as we learn, nearly the whole edition in 
its capacious maw. Wedo not, forour own part, greatly affect these mammoth sheets ; 
but as our readers may not share our indifference, they will thank us for indicating the 
best of the class. 


‘Sovrnern Passaces anp Pictures.’ — Under this modest and pretty title, Mr. 
Simms is preparing for the press a second series, similar to the first already before, and 
favorably known to, the public. Judging from its predecessor, we can in this safely 
promise the reader a pleasant volume; one which will reflect credit alike upon the 
author, and the poetical literature of thie South. 


American Poets. — Mr. R. W. Garswo tp, Philadelphia, is preparing for the press a 
volume of poetry, by native writers; the specimens of each to be accompanied by a 
brief biographical sketch. A contemporary journal! informs us that Mr. Griswoxp has 
been for many years collecting his matériel, and that in quantity as well as in quality, 
his selections are unsurpassed. 


Z=> Norices of the following works, although in type. are unavoidably omitted: Au- 
tobiography of Colonel Trumsutt; Merry’s Museum;’ Mr. Poinsert’s Address; The 
‘Southern Magnolia ;’ The D’Havrevitte Case; Memoir of Octernorre; Libretto 
of ‘Norma;’ La Foutaine’s Fasies; New-York University; Dr. Wessrer’s Address; 
Harper's Family and School Libraries; ‘The Analect;’ ‘The Future;’ Publications 
of James Monnoz anp Company; and Wacoie’s Library. 
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entered according to the Act of Congress, in the year IS4f, 


BY JAMES T. DEAN, 


in the Cierk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York 








